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MESSRS. LONGMANS & G0.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
SKA TI - G. 


By J. M. HEATHCOTE and C. G. TEBBUTT. 


reaepaiatine. 
By T. MAXWELL WITHAM. 
With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. JoHn Kerr), TOBOGGANING 
(Oxmonvd Hake), ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY(C. G. Tessutr). 


With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by C. WHymper and Captain 
R. M. ALEXANDER, and from cnet Crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’ GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THIRD SERIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The 
delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
K.M. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 


University of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 


University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 21s. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, and THE HOME OF THE 
ARYANS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
RELIGION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s.2 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 186 


HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION: 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON: The 


Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry vin. 
In Usum Laicorum. By J. A. Froupe. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


MR. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the 


Earliest Times to 1885. By Samue: Rawson Garviner, M.A., LL.D., late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, etc. Complete in One Volume, with 378 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 

‘The simplicity and straightforwardness of the style are in themselves a solid 
merit ; and the fact that the author has read so — in the recent literature of 
English history adds another great value to his book. The illustrations are so 
admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so numerous, that they place the book 
in a class by itself among handbooks of English history. There is absolutely no 
other single book which illustrates English history on so complete a scale and {in 
such a smal! compass.’—Guardian. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. 


8vo, ros. 6d. 


Gifford Lectures 
By F. Max MULLER, 


Founded on Lectures delivered 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 8 Ff 


Four 


F.R.S. Crown 
[On January 15. 
_CONTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s ‘Farbenlehre’—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its Congeners—Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
1884—Thomas Young—Life in the Alps—About Common Water—Personal Recol- 
lections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Thomas Carlyle—On the 
Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine Jottings—A Morning 
on Alp Lusgen. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 


Surgeon to Charles 11.: A Biogranhion’ Study. By Surgeon-General Sir T. 
Loncmore, C . R.C.S., etc. With Portrait and Illustration. 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF ‘SHAKESPEARE. By 


J. O. HacuiweEtt- ~PHILLIPPs. Ninth Edition. With numerous I]lustrations 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BuckLe. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 24s 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rocet, M.D. Recomposed throughout, 
Enlarged, and Improved, and with full Index, by the Author's Son, JoHn 
Lewis RoGcer. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. -“-©@ 3 


THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE CHURCH’S SEASONS, and other Verses. By 


YoLanvE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for ‘Public 


Worship. By James MarTINEAU. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Of these prayers we can hardly trust ourselves to speak. No adjective occurs to 


us as fit to describe their heart-searching and soul-uplifting po -Modern 
Church, __*&@ hu 


THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. A Novel. By L. B. 


Wa Foxp, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ etc. etc. New and Cheaper Edition in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
*** The Mischief of Monica’ 
interest and movement thre yughout ; 
writer..—Athenaum. 


3y JOHN TYNDALL, 


> 


*is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 


London: LONGMANS, CREEN & CO. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON JANUARY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
IN 3 VOLS. POST 8vo, 


THE 


HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ ROBERT E-LSMERE,’ ETC. 





22ND 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


Ready This Day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALKING HORSE; AND OTHER TALES. 


By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ ‘A Fallen Idol,’ ete. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE—NEW STORIES. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled ‘THE SLAVE OF THE 
LAMP,’ by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, is commenced in 
the JANUARY NUMBER of the ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE.’ 


The same Number contains the FIRST INSTALMENT of a 
STORY, IN THREE PARTS, by MRS. OLIPHANT, entitled 
‘THE STRANGE STORY OF MR. ROBERT DALYELL’: 
and the following articles: —‘ COLD ’—‘ THE VICAR’S SECRET’ 
—*OLD MEN,’ by One of Them—‘ A RAILWAY JOURNEY IN 
RUSSIA,’ and ‘ TIME AND CHANGE.’ 

The Number is now ready, vite Sixpence. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & C0., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now Re ar No. 1. ‘Seemmy 1892. ye pp. ee Shilling. 


THE THINKER: 


A REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
CONTENTS. 

THE SURVEY OF THOUGHT 
To our Readers. Deliver us from Evil. 
or many? An Interpolation in some 
Driver on the Books of the Law.—Mr. 
Immortality.—The Johannean Question. 

EXPOSITORY THOUGHT . 
fhe Epiphany. By Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 

Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, 'D.D. 

THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


Inspiration and Criticism. By Rev. 


‘Vice Versa,’ 














The Book of Numbers.—Isaiah—one 
Historica! Books of the Bible.—Canon 
Gladstone and Ancient Beliefs in 


Thieves and Robbers. 


lverach, D.D.—Mrs. Besant's 


Prof. }. 


Doubt and her interview with Dr. Pusey. By Rev. Principal Charles 
Chapman, LL.1. 
THE INQUIRER ss Bee ’ 
he Te = of Silver. By Mrs. E. A. Finn.—Christ’s Pre-eminence in All 
Things By Rev. Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D 


THE BOOK CRITIC 


The Incarnation of the Son of God, being the Bampton Lectures for the Year 
Canon Rawlinson, M.A.—The Divine Library of the Old 
sy Rev. Prof. J. Skinner, M.A.—The Law in the Prophets. 
Corn on the — By Rev. C. 
1” Rev. J. C. P. Aldous, M.A. 


1891. By Rev. 
Testament, etc. 
By Rev. Prof. - R. S. Kennedy, B.D. 

M. Hardy, B.A.—Fellowship with C GH 

CURRENT ENGLISH THOU 
Christianity and Morals. Our Attitude fowards False Religions. 
T. Candlin.—The yer Problem. By Arthur S. Peake, 

sible. By Rev. A. Louis \N "THOU B.A. 

CURRENT AMERICAN AQU gar 4 Smith, D.D.—The Doctrine of 
the ‘ Testimonium Spiritus Sancti’ in the Lutheran Church. By Rev. Principal 
Simon, D.D.—Natural Religion Prophetic of Revelation. By Rev. F. P. Noble. 

Christian Experience as a Source of Doctrine. By Rev. J. H. Foster, Ph.D. 

The Genesis of the New Testament, with a few words re specting ‘Higher 
Criticism. By Prof. L. T. Townsend, S.T.D.—Regeneration as a Force in 
Reform re. By Rev. . M. Morse.— How can Economic Studies help 
the Ministry. By President FE. Andrews, D.D. 

CURRENT GERMAN THOUGHT (Edited by Rev. Prof. J. S. Banks) 
The Theory of Atonement. By Prof Von Hofmann. German Recommendations 
of English Books.—What Line should Christian Apolog retics take in our Day? 

3y Prof. O. Ritschl.—The Use of Kosmos (‘World’) in the Fourth Gospel. By 
Dr. Delff.—The Site of Paradise. By Prof. Hommel, Munich. | 
CURRENT DUTCH THOUGHT (Edited by Rev. J. P. Lilley, B.D.) 
a and the Baptismal Formula. By Dr. A. J. Brandt.—Regeneration and 
Conversion. OHI ROM. 


SUNDAY IN 


The Unknown Ry . Weitaction and Dissatisfaction.—Sin the Supreme 
Mistake. —Does God depend on Man?—The Privations of Godlessness. Ky 
Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. 
SUNDAY IN SCHOOL— International Lesson. 
LITERATURE — 
CURRENT SERMON Christ the Friend of the Poor. By Rev. J. 


Ebenezer. B T Binne 

Stuart. Mh Sa sm Indeed. 4 By Rev. J. J. Wray.— What the Man can be. 
By Rev. F. B.Meyer, B.A.—The Revelation in the Whirlwind. By Rev. H. 
Macmillan, D.D.—The Sign: A Babe. By Rev. J. M, Gibson, D.D.—Frnoch's 
Walk with God. Bv Rev. EF. White.—The Blind Spot. Py Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson.--The Enthroned Servant, Christ. By Rev. A. Maclaren, D.D. 
Windows. By Rev. G. Ohlson — Nails. By Rev. G. Milligan, B.D. 


London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 2! Berners Street, W. 


by Rev. G. 
B.A.—Christ's 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiteo) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, §.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 























SPECIAL NOTICE. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE 


NEW REVIEW 


With the January Number, which commences a New Volume, the 
NEW REVIEW will be GREATLY ENLARGED, and will henceforth 
almost equal in size the Half-crown Reviews. 


AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL by Tuomas Cartytr will be 


commenced in the January Number. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 


Wotton Reinfred : An Unpublished Novel. Chaps. I.-IIT. By Thomas Carlyle. 
‘Merry England.’ By the Duke of Marlborough. 
The Dangers of the a Spirit in Fiction. By Paul Bourget 
England in Egypt. By Madame Adam. 
1 By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
How Intemperance has been Successfully Combated. By the Duchess of 
Rutland. 
Phe Literary Drama: A Reply. By Henry ‘oe Jones. 
Authors and Critics. By Augustine Birrell, M. 
Inter-Astral Communication. By Camille F ie 
—~ we \ By George Saintsbury. 
anc 


The Drama. I py A. B. Walkley. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





GREAT PAN LIVES: Snwaxspeare’s SONNETS, 


20-126, With Paraphrase and References. By Cigvia, Author of ‘God 
in Shakspeare.’ Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


‘The sonnets of Shakespeare have ever been a sore puzz! e as to the'r real meaning, 
and ‘‘Clelia” in his “Great Pan Lives” essays to untie the Gordian knot His 
book is extremely sugges'ive. He goes over the whole ground in an intelligent and 
scholarly fashion, ani sets forth his views with clearness. The plan of interpretation 
exercised by “ Clelia” is novel, but there is no doubt a good deal to be said frit. The 
work, at all events, is the pr duct of an acute and careful student.'—D tly Chronicle. 


LONDON: LUZAC & CO., 46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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Notes . , ; ; ; : ‘ - 383 
Egyptian Darkness } ; ? : , . 186 
The Minor Poet ; : : , ; . a 
Concerning Morocco . ‘ ‘ : - 187 
The Recordership of Londen ; 2 3 . 188 
Pope to Emperor , , , , - - 189 
Plays to Read. ; ; . . 190 
Modern Men: Lord Beasawell ; ; - Wl 
Sweet Simplicity. By A Born Art C ritic , - 192 
The Cateran ; : ‘ ‘ : 4 . 18 
The Old Masters : 194 


By-Paths of Literature. By Sir Herbert Maxwell 195 
A Gardener-Sage. By Katharine Tynan . . 196 
Correspondence : 


‘The Bastille’. : ; . 197 

‘Scots Wha Hae’ , : , . 197 

Mr. Gladstone. : ; ‘ ; . 198 

Professor Herkomer Again . : ; . 198 
Lively and Severe : ; ‘ ‘ . 198 
About and About ‘ , : ; ; . 199 
New Novels : F ; : ; . 200 
A Celebrity at Home . ; ; ; . 0) 
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The Pecksniff Birthday Book. ; P . 202 
The Continent of Adventure , : ; . 208 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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ASHLEY, a Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ commences in 


THE ARGOSY for JANUARY, 


NOW READY. 
THE ARGOSY for JANUARY: CONTENTS. 
1. ASHLEY: A Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ Chap. I. Lauretta Carnagie. 
2. A DIARY OF THE DAYS GONE BY. 
3. A GUILTY SILENCE. A Serial Story. 
Chap. I. Hugh Randolph at Home. Chap. II. Charlotte’s Birthday. 


Chap. III. At Irongate House. Chap. 1V. Miss Davenant. Chap. V. Seen 
through the Laurels. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 


. LIFE’S OPENING YEAR. By Emma RHODES. 
. IN THE LOTUS LAND. Recollections of Egypt. By 


Cuaries W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 


4+ 
5 
6. THE EVENT AT MILFORD. 
7 
8 





. A FEW HOURS IN A BLIZZARD. By Apa M. 


TROTTER. 
. A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 
7 SIXPENCE MONTHLY. NOW READY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington St., W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, h, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 1/ “2 s Hemstitched : \s N 
Ladies’ > | Ladies’ .. -- 2/11} 
Gents’ c,| Gents’ .. << S53 i> a 








fy aan LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards ‘ak aftr; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong H uckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/r per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, ‘from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A' DAUGHTER OF HETH. By William Black. 


Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and completely Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black's Novels. 
With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Full Prospectus and List of the Volumes on application. 
No Edition of Mr. Biacx’s Novels in Picture Boards will be issued. The 6s. Cloth Edition can still be obtained. 





THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN: Cause, Effect, and Remedy. By Henry Russet and 


WicuiaMm Gattis. With Maps and Collotype Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Ready on Monday. 

» The Pali Mali Gazette of Jan. 5 says :—* An important work on the Soudan will appear shortly from the pen of Mr. Henry Russell, who has been resident on 
one side or other of the Red Sea for twelve years, and who was stationed at Suakin from February 1884 to April 1887. Mr. Russell during this time acted as 
———— the Daily News and Daly Telegraph ; and being conversant with all the local dialects, he is in a position to speak with authority upon the 
Soudanese tribes. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. By the Marquis or Lorne, K.T. Being the New 


Volume in ‘ The Queen's Prime Minister Series," edited by Stuart J. Reip. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown‘8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready January 21. 


MR. H. D. TRAILL’S LORD SALISBURY. Being the Fifth Volume in ‘The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers’ Series. With Photogravure Portrait. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘It is a good thing when a book is written as a gentleman should write it ; a good thing when it is written as a schelar should write it ; a good thing when it is written 
as a man full of practical and theoretical knowledge of his subject should write it. But it is a very rare thing indeed to find, as we find here, all these merits in combination. 
The result is not only a remarkable criticism on a man; it is, in part of it at least, the best and . . . the most impartial sketch of recent political history that we have 


recently seen.’—Saturday Review. 
ust Ready, New Edition, TWELFTH THOUSAND 


MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL’S LIFE OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Being 


the Fourth Volume in ‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘The biography is at once well informed, concise, and judicious. —Pad/ Mail Gazette. ‘A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.’— Daily News. 
*,* Large-Paper Edition of 250 copies on hand-made paper, price for the set (9 volumes) FOUR GUINEAS NET. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM HOGARTH. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, fully Illustrated, 24s. Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘An authoritative “monograph on Hogarth and his works . . . executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson's high reputation for literary skill and critical 
acumen.’—7Zimes. ‘A most charming as weil as a most important book... . 4 A magnum opus, a book of reference for the library shelves, enriched by many excellent 
illustrations.'—7he World. 


A DARK PLACE OF THE EARTH. By A rrep Crakk, of the Forest Department, Ceylon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
_ ‘Quite the best book of adventure we have read for a very long time. It is fresh, powerful, and extraordinarily vivid in presentment ; so vivid, indeed, that we welcome 
with a sigh of relief the earthquake which breaks up the enchantment.’—A thenaum. 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARSIN THESOUDAN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


These journals abound in graphic and picturesque incidents of travel, and are also of great geographical and ethnological interest ; they throw, moreover, considerable 
light on the slave trade in the Soudan, and give the reader some vivid glimpses of the hero of Khartoum. 
‘ This remarkable life. . . . Few out of the great host of recent works of African travel will be found so full of incident and of interest.'—Scotsman. 


DR. PARKE’S EXPERIENCES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 


Illustrated. Cloth, 
‘Mr. Parke’s journal fills t up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account of the many months’ stay at 
Port Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacun# which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself.’— 7imes. 


" WINTER CRUISE IN SUMMER SEAS; or, How I found Health. By Cuartes C. 


Arcuison. Profusely Illustrated - WaLtTerR W. BuckLey. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. ‘A really capital log-book of a cruise in search of health.’—Court 
wee Journal.g TE Wet ee 


TEN CENTURIES OF TOILETTE. From the French of A. Rosia. By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. 


Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘Capitally illustrated. Will be exceedingly useful in the designing of fancy dresses. . . . The book will make an excellent present for a young lady.’—Guardian. 
‘ As a picture-book, the little volume is fascinating to a degree, and should offer irresistible temptation to the fair frequenters of the fancy ball.'—Spectator. 


MR. WILLIAM SHARP’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH SEVERN. With Portrait 


and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, One Guinea. (Very Shortly. 
Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close friendship with John Keats. It was in his arms that the young poet expired at Rome in 1821. In later life, 
Severn, who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appointment of British Consul at Rome, and this fact and his association with the memory c_his early friend 
brought him into social and literary contact with many of the celebrities of the century. gga, 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER: Shakespeare Historically Considered. By Tuomas W. Wuite, 


M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. [Next Week. 
BA sg closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship of the plays which bear his name. 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. New Riverside Edition. With Four 


Portraits. PROSE WORKS, in 10 vols., each with an Index. POEMS, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. Four Guineas. 


CESAR CASCABEL. By Jures Verne, Author of ‘ From the Earth to the Moon,’ ‘ Around 


the World in Eighty Days,’ etc. Illustrated with 80 full-page Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
‘What boy or girl is not delighted at the very name of Jules Verne, that master story-teller? Here is another of his bright, racy, wonderful stories. The book is 
altogether delightful.'—Pali Mall Gazette. ‘‘* César Cascabel” is a wonderful production.’ —A thenaum. 








TWO NEW STORIES AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
A CREATURE OF THE NIGHT: An Italian Enigma. | MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By W. Crark RusseELL. 


By Fercus Hume, Author of ‘ The Mystery ofa Hansom Cab,’etc. The First | Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘ Jack’s Courtship,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
Edition was exhausted on the day of publication. Second Edition now ready. | coloured boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





‘ An excellent Shillingsworth is ‘* Seribner.” ’—St. James's Gazette. 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE.—January Number just ready. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


So far as the beauty and artistic excellence of its Illustrations and the literary charm and varied interest of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place, and the arrangements made for 1892 justify the English Publishers in saying that they have every confidence that the 
great reputation of the Magazine will not merely be maintained but widened in the coming year. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOTES 


New Year's Day produced a list of honours: short, in- 
deed, but eminently to the purpose. Of scarce one of the 
new distinctions can it be said that it is other than richly 
deserved. Sir Frederick Roberts long since earned the 
peerage which is now to be conferred on him ; but it had 
been monstrous to postpone it for another year or day. 
He who has organised our army in India in such wise that 
our scientific frontier is impregnable, in so far as aught 
human can be, is rightly added to that incomparable roll of 
valour, statesmanship, and honour which the House of 
Lords can boast. Would that the new peer might guard 
our gates in India all hisdays! Though it is nonsense to 
call the victories of peace renowned as those of war, Sir 
William Thomson is justly to be reckoned as no less distin- 
guished in science than Sir Frederick Roberts in battle. He, 
too, is well worthy of the House of Lords, as the House of 
him. The knighthood to be bestowed upon Principal 
Geddes is a fitting recognition of a life of singular industry 
and usefulness, illumined by a genuine love of letters and 
distinguished by acquirements unusual in North Britain. 
Finally, the baronetcy of Colonel Durand will commemo- 
rate a noble father no less than it will reward a gallant son. 





We have never been slow or half-hearted in the expres- 
sion of our admiration of Mr. Chamberlain’s (on the whole) 
excellent services to the Unionist cause. But we confess 
to having frequently thought his favourite line of argu- 
ment a somewhat dangerous one. Our distrust of it has 
now been amply justified. In a letter read at a Welsh 
political meeting last week Mr. Chamberlain reminded the 
Radicals and Nonconformists that in voting for a Glad- 
stonian they are doing their best to postpone for an in- 
definite period—not only land reform but—disestablish- 
ment in Wales. The converse of this proposition is only 
too plain, and Sir William Harcourt has seized his oppor- 
tunity. Are we, then, to understand, he asks, that in sup- 
porting a Unionist Government we are hastening on the 
overthrow of the Welsh Church ? Such an idea is, of course, 
preposterous, and Mr. Chamberlain knows it as well as any- 
body else. For whatever the Radical Unionists may have 
hitherto achieved, and whatever they may henceforward 
be destined to achieve, the one question on which they 
will be unable to make the Conservative party move an 
inch is Disestablishment. There is absolutely no escape 
for Mr. Chamberlain from Sir William’s dilemma. He 
must either profess his power to wring Disestablishment 
from Lord Salisbury, or admit that his whole argument 
falls to the ground. We note with regret that the 
Unionist candidate for Rossendale has pledged himself to 
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the destruction of the Church of Scotland. The pledge 
is the more wanton that he probably knows nothing 
about the subject. 





Sir Henry James has written a long and interesting 
letter in reply to an inquiry addressed to him by Sir Lyon 
Playfair as to the principles which should guide a judge 
in dealing with cases where crime is consequent upon, or 
coexistent with, drunkenness. Sir Henry, indeed, says 
nothing with which a lawyer is not familiar, but his lucid 
exposition of the subject should help to clear a good many 
minds of cant. In minor offences, he premises, drunken- 
ness is probably to be regarded as an aggravation. In 
crime of a more serious nature, it is much more difficult to 
lay down a general rule. When the habit of intoxication 
has resulted in insanity, though that insanity be merely 
temporary, the criminal is to be held no more accountable 
for his actions than any other lunatic. Such cases, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare. In the vast majority drunken- 
ness but heats bad blood or prompts to hasty action. And 
here the same principle applies that is put into force where 
crime coexists with sobriety. Deliberation and malice 
plus drunkenness (the combination is not only possible 
but frequent) must be visited with a heavier penalty than 
an unpremeditated act plus drunkenness. But Sir Henry 
James gives no explicit answer as to the recompense re- 
spectively due to either of these combinations and to the 
corresponding combinations in which sobriety takes the 
place of intoxication. For that difficulty is precisely one 
of those that are best left for settlement to the discretion 
of a judge. Not the least satisfactory feature of Sir 
Henry’s letter is the hypothesis which underlies it : to the 
effect that punishment is the natural and necessary ex- 
pression of the vengeance of a¥community—of the out- 
raged sense of justice—for a wrong that has been done to 
one of its members. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire has bidden farewell to his con- 
stituents in a characteristically manly and dignified 
address. Without the least gush or the least parade of 
emotion, he takes such a masterly review of the political 
situation as should bring home more vividly than ever to 
the electors of Rossendale the loss they have sustained. 
The Duke sets forth with no needless prolixity some of 
the reasons which justify, to his mind, his action in the 
past, and some of the grounds upon which he had hoped 
to claim the confidence of the electors in the future. A 
brief allusion to that severing of the ties of public and 
private friendship which took place in ’86 leads up to a 
pointed summary of the cause which made that severance 
imperative. It was because the Duke of Devonshire 
declined to be a party to the violent and unnecessary 
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breaking up of the United Kingdom that he took the 
course he did. And subsequent experience has demon- 
strated that legislation by one Parliament for Great 
Britain and Ireland is at once a practicable and a desirable 
thing. Upon these two points, indeed, we are inclined to 
think the Home Rule controversy now turns: in so far, 
that is to say, as it engages the attention of the British 
electorate at all. These are the topics that, in the Irish 
discussion, every Unionist candidate should labour. Home 
Rule means Separation : and Separation, so far from being 
the only possible policy, has been conclusively proved to 
be superfluous. 





A MEMORANDUM has been forwarded by the Bulgarian 
Government to its agent at Constantinople chronicling ‘ the 
rise and progress’ of the Chadourne affair. After detail- 
ing the facts, M. Grecoff (to whom the document is 
ascribed) explains that M. Lanel’s attention was frequently 
called to Chadourne’s conduct, but that it was his habit 
to do business by verbal communication. Moreover, M. 
Lanel was requested to inform his superiors in Paris of 
the state of affairs. Proceeding to argument, M. Grecoff 
maintains that the capitulations have not been affronted, 
since the Ottoman Press Law of 1865 exempts foreigners 
guilty of acts hostile to the Government from all pro- 
tection ; and, in addition, the police regulations of the 
Principality justify the expulsion. Two Frenchmen have 
already been expelled, with no more trouble than a 
slight protest involved ; and previous to the Berlin Treaty 
the right of expulsion was exercised by Servia and Rou- 
mania. The conclusion of the document asserts the right 
of the Principality to maintain order without consulting 


M. Lanel. 





In Roumaniz an anti-dynastic cry has been raised by 
the National Liberals, to whom the reactionary and (as is 
supposed) Russophil Premier, M. Catargi, is suspect. But 
M. Catargi has found it necessary to his continuance in 
office that he should unite with the Young Conservative 
party, whose chief distinction from the Old Conservatives 
is an adhesion to the Triple Alliance policy. Moreover he 
may safely be trusted to work for the consolidation of the 
kingdom, knowing as he does that in Roumania the surest 
way to unpopularity is to favour Russian claims. Having 
dismissed some of the Ministers he was compelled to 
accept a fortnight ago, he now faces the electors with a 
‘platform’ confined entirely to internal affairs, and in- 
cluding financial and agrarian reform, with such alteration 
in the judicial system as shall make it impossible for judges 
to be dismissed at the whim of a Minister. 

Tue Persian priests are not satisfied, it would seem, 
with the compromise effected over the tobacco monopoly. 
The devout are not even yet permitted to smoke, and 
will not be until the export monopoly is also destroyed. 
Such is the tenour of certain preachments which had their 
effect last Monday, when a large mob assembled in front 
of the Shah’s palace, for whose dispersion it was necessary 
to call out the military and to shoot. The Shah’s third 
son (who is also Minister of War) is said to have attempted 
pacification, though he is likewise said to know more about 
the origin of the trouble than he might care to own. And 
from the fact that placards against Europeans are more 
frequent than they were, whilst the matter is treated 
more and more as a religious question, we may be certain 
that tobacco is not the tap-root of these disturbances. 
That they excite great interest in Russia is significant : 
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the interest being proved by a story in 7’he Moscow Gazette, 
the most incorrupt and trustworthy of prints, telling how 
a priest noted for his anti-English energy was arrested, 
handed to some of our representatives, and transported to 
Bombay. There, we suppose, to be boiled in brandy and 
oil, like M. Chadourne. 





A LITTLE war has been sputtering for a week or two in 
the Malay Peninsula. Pahang is one of the Protected 
Native States where a Malay Sultan reigns and a British 
Resident rules. It has an indigenous population which 
vegetates in the jungle and along the shores and streams, 
with an immigrant population of Chinamen which pro- 
spects and works the mines. A Malay chief, one Orang 
Kyah, with a following of five hundred men, has declared 
against British rule, and from his retreat in the jungle 
manages to arrest such tratlic and industry as exist in the 
interior. After what looks like a dangerous delay, mea- 
sures are at last being concerted by the Sultan and the 
Resident to suppress the rebeilion, and a strong Malay 
police force is being organised tor the purpose. It has 
yet to be seen if the Chinese miners have a finger 
in the plot. Malay intrigue is hard to fathom ; but for 
depth and danger it is nothing to a piece of mischief 
originating in a Chinese secret society. 





A way has been found to heal the wounds inflicted 
on the honour of the United States by the attack of 
the Valparaiso mob on the sailors of the Badimore, with- 
out too deeply injuring the amour propre of Chili. The 
Procurator-Fiscal has revised the evidence tendered to 
the Court of Inquiry that investigated the aflair. He 
has given directions that two of the rioters found guilty 
of using the knife in the street-fight shall be sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, and other two, whose action 
was less heinous, to terms of imprisonment. It is de- 
clared in the report that it has been found impossible 
to bring home the guilt of killing the two American 
sailors to any of the arrested men. At the same time, 
the allegation that the police incited the mob and par- 
ticipated in the attack is said to be completely dispelled ; 
while part of the blame of the disturbance is laid upon 
an American. Having now arrived at the truth in its 
own way, the Chilian Government is stated to have tele- 
graphed to Washington an apology for ‘the unfortunate 
and deplorable incident’ ; and it is thought that this will 
lead to the restoration of the relations both sides wish 
to establish. Of course, neither in the report nor in the 
apology is any mention made of Mr. Patrick Egan. Yet 
everybody knows that, had there been no Egan, there 
would have been no riot and no ill-will. 





Apvices from Rome say that France is engaged in 
settling the burning question of the relations of Church 
aud State in the Republic by direct negotiation with the 
Vatican. M. de Belaine, the Ambassador to the Holy See 
is understood to have submitted on behalf of his Govern- 
ment three requests: first, that the French prelates be 
forbidden to publish letters disowning their subjection to 
the law and the decrees of the courts ; second, that the 
bishops be prohibited from making a joint declaration of 
ecclesiastical policy, as an act contrary to the spirit of the 
Concordat ; and finally, that the passages which certain of 
the bishops have added to the catechisms used in the 
schools, directing the Catholic electors in their political 
duties, be deleted. A satisfactory arrangement has been 
reached on the first two points, and the other is under 
consideration. But even were the expected modus vivends 
obtained, the Irreconcilables would not remain at rest, nor 
would M. Paul de Cassagnac cease from raging. 
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‘Tue Emperor Francis-Joseph used large and comfortable 


words on opening the Hungarian Diet. The finances of 
the kingdom have been brought into a satisfactory condi- 
tion ; but care may be needed to preserve the equilibrium. 
The best guarantees exist for the preservation of the 
peace ; but ‘the necessity of protecting the interests of 
the Monarchy demanded a corresponding extension of the 
defensive power of the country.” The most friendly rela- 
tions continue with the other European Powers, without 
exception ; at the same time fresh commercial treaties 
have been entered into which will strengthen the poli- 
tical alliance with two of these Powers, and secure for a 
long time to come ‘ the stability of the commercial inter- 
course of the Central European States.’ Hungary may 
devote itself to schemes of internal reforms ; but while her 
prayers will be ‘in correspondence with the universal 
desire for peace,’ she will keep her powder dry. 


Tue International Sanitary Conference, unlike the in- 
teresting assembly of Demographers and Hygienists held 
in London last summer, is representative and official. Its 
chief business will be to reorganise the supervision of the 
Egyptian Health Department ; and here there is like to 
be mighty wrangling, by reason of the imposition of quar- 
antine on vessels passing through the Suez Canal and 
hailing from cholera-infected districts. The chief coun- 
tries concerned are Britain, France, Italy, and Austria. 
Britain has proposed to establish ‘transit in quarantine ’ 
through the Canal for her vessels: that is to say, that they 
may escape quarantine by passing without touching at any 
port before they arrive at their destination. Italy, and 
more recently Austria, have agreed, and the sole obstacle 
to the recognition of these conditions comes from France, 
as ever determined to question and rot our authority in 
Egypt. The Sultan is said to be anxious for a reopening 
of negotiations as to our occupation of that country, on the 
basis that he and we alone are interested: but he has 
already received one communication on the subject which 
caused him infinite disgust. And (for what it is worth) 
the Foreign Office has been informed, according to The 
Standard’s usually well-primed correspondent, that Ger- 
many views the present condition of affairs out there with 
satisfaction. 





Spire of denials, both in the British and German press, 
there is no doubt the printers’ strike is a complete failure. 
Coffers are empty ; the men have flocked to take whatever 
employment they could get ; and the Strike Committee is 
on strained terms with the Social Democratic organisatien, 
from which all such works do proceed—as the abortive 
strike of the Norddeutscher Lloyd stokers, the proposed 
national strike of shoe-workers (‘who have not yet de- 
cided, we are told, ‘upon their minimum demand’), and 
likewise that one of bakers which is also to be. But the 
miners are out near Wiesbaden, and a regiment of infantry 
is under orders to march upon the centre of disturbance. 
And as to the ‘confidential report’ to the Minister of 
Railways (which the Socialist journals profess to have 
begged, borrowed, or municipalised), urging economy and 
a large reduction of men, the result is yet to be seen. 
But the lesson is already apparent : to wit, that the State 
or the Civic Authority is not, and never will be, more 
inclined to pamper the working-man than the private 
employer. For the one, even as the other, is wholly at 
the mercy of economic laws. 


Tue week’s obituary is once more very long: it includes 
the names of Prince Victor of Hohenlohe (Count Gleichen), 
Her Majesty’s nephew, who had held captain’s rank in the 
navy, and was an amateur sculptor of a certain inten- 
tion; of Sir George Airy, the Astronomer-Royal, a savant of 
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peculiar eminence, a worker of peculiar power ; of Dr. John 
Wood, a distinguished professor of surgery ; of Sir James 
Redhouse, the Oriental scholar, who had served in the 
Turkish diplomatic service ; of Emile de Lavaleye, an eco- 
nomist of great ability, but prone to fallacy, and a devoted 
correspondent of mischievous persons throughout the 
world ; of General Meigs, who proved himself a man of 
his hands during the War of Secession ; and of General 
Sawyer, who made his name in the Indian Mutiny. The 
list was all but lengthened by the name of M. Guy de 
Maupassant, who, after suffering for some years from ex- 
cessive restlessness and insomnia, brought on by overwork, 
became the victim of morphino-mania, and, his mind giving 
way, attempted to commit suicide. 





Since the announcement of a provisional traffic agreement 
between the Great Northern and the Sheffield Railway 
Companies it has transpired that negotiations are going on 
between the Great Western and the North-Eastern, which 
may produce a fusion of interests not far, if at all, removed 
from complete amalgamation. For many years the two 
have worked closely together, and so far as is known 
they have no opposing interests: in fact, they form two 
connecting though not competing systems. That a union 
would be beneficial can scarce be doubted ; and the Great 
Northern, which has been losing ground in the past ten 
years, would perhaps have most ground for satisfaction. 
The change, should it take place, may cause some dis- 
quietude on the Great Eastern board: already disturbed 
by the prospect of the establishment of intimate relations 
between the Great Northern and the Sheffield. 








In the City, one is told, ‘ Kaffirs are dull’: that is, to 
translate the vernacular, the market for Randt gold min- 
ing shares lacks buoyancy, since it can scarce be said to 
be depressed. The cause is quietude of business, but ere 
long speculators may be able to say, ‘ Nous avons changé tout 
cela.” For some months, indeed, the crushing returns of the 
Witwatersrandt mines (to give the full title) have been 
steadily improving, and there is likely to be a ‘bumper’ 
yield of gold. It is believed that in December about 
80,000 oz. of the yellow metal were obtained, as against 
73,000 oz. in the preceding month ; and should this be the 
case, the year’s total will amount to 730,000 oz., against 
495,000 oz. in 1890, and 379,000 oz. in 1889. The mines, 
in fact, are being steadily developed ; and, what is perhaps 
more to the purpose, the character of their management 
is being improved. 





ALTHOUGH trade was somewhat depressed in the United 
States during the past year, no less than 4168 miles of 
new track were added to the great railway system of 
These States. Such an addition in any other country 
would seem enormous, but by the Americans it is regarded 
as rather poor, for there have been years in which nearly 
13,000 miles of line were built. But then it must be 
remembered that American lines in the West, where the 
most new mileage has been laid, have but little resem- 
blance to the railways of effete Europe. European rail- 
ways are solid engineering works, while an American 
prairie line takes little more trouble than that which is 
entailed by spiking the rails upon the sleepers. The 
greater part of last year’s work was in the Southern 
States, where there is much room for development, and 
consisted mostly of short branches, not of competitive 
lines: which, it need scarce be said, is a good sign for 
British investors. The total railway system of the United 
States is now about 171,000 miles long—a total, as the 
American is not slow to boast, that licks creation. But 
neither railway mileage nor ‘hog products’ can be safely, 
regarded as the measure of a nation’s civilisation. 
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EGYPTIAN DARKNESS 


WO things there be that grieve the heart: a fool 
that essayeth judgment, and a man of under- 
standing whose counsel is despised. The extinction of 
politicians—particularly of clever politicians—is, of 
course, desirable. Yet it were best attempted on a 
reasonable plan. Sir Charles Dilke is an instructed 
person, and capable of affairs. In his part of Bottle- 
Imp, then, under the thumb of the New Journalist he 
commands our sympathy. But continued oppression is 
commonly justified of its results. It is pity, of course, 
that the unreasonable insolence of Clapham should 
have power to warp a fine set of wits. Yet it is con- 
soling to the logical, who hold that your Gladstonian 
may not be both wise and honest, to reflect on Sir 
Charles’s recent indiscretions. 

His attack on our foreign policy, in the current 
Fortnightly Review, is extremely able; but it should 
finally ruin his reputation. It is a mere encourage- 
ment to France to threaten us out of Egypt, with an 
admission at the same time that we remain for 
ever her enemy, and with an unpleasant attempt (in 
passing) to deprecate the value of the alliance and to 
alienate our friends. The New Liberals, says the 
article, will be in a majority in the next Parliament: 
a majority too small, perhaps, to have a foreign policy 
of its own, but which must deal, nevertheless (in other 
fashion than Lord Salisbury’s), with Egypt, with New- 
foundland, and with Madagascar. Lord Rosebery will 
be at the Foreign Office : a prospect which Sir Charles 
cannot be expected to regard with enthusiasm. Now, 
Lord Rosebery, besides that he has German leanings, 
is a cautious man, and is therefore unlikely to wish a 
reversal of Lord Salisbury’s policy ; as supporters of 
which, oddly, we have to count not only Mr. Gladstone 
but ‘the mass of the Liberal party.” The said party, 
moreover, will be plunged up to the neck in the details 
of Irish Bills: so that Tord Rosebery will be left un- 
hampered by his colleagues, even Mr. Morley. But on 
one point, Sir Charles opines, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, 
and ‘the Liberal party as a whole’ will unite to put 
pressure upon him. He will be compelled to negotiate 
about Egypt. His sympathy with colonial feeling will be 
enough to stiffen him in the matter of Newfoundland. 
And as for Madagascar—perhaps it is enough to refer 
to the evangelical vote. So that the three questions 
are safe to be re-opened, and then we shall see what we 
shall see. ‘The Hovas and the fishermen will find their 
profit, at all events ; and ourselves may rest moderately 
sure of a European war. It is commonly argued in 
public, says Sir Charles Dilke, that nothing can be 
worse than the foreign, colonial, military, and naval 
policy and practice of the Liberal party. The Services, 
most persons would admit in private life, are almost as 
badly treated by the Tories. But Sir Charles himself 
believes that pot is as kettle on the two other points 
as well. For the colonies, has he not the voice of Lord 
Carrington? It is true that the whole colonial press, 
a month ago, was repudiating Lord Carrington’s views. 
The present Imperial Government, said The Austral- 
asian, has shown every desire to advance the interests of 
Australia. It was through the indifference of Liberals 
that New Guinea was lost. If Mr. Gladstone return to 
power and withdraw the troops from Egypt, the great 
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commercial route will be disturbed, ‘and our exporters 
will be troubled with reports of French intrigues and 
rumours of possible wars.’ But in foreign politics, at 
all events, Lord Salisbury is to seek. The only two 
Powers, of course, which can do us harm are France and 
Russia. So much Sir Charles admits. But, he com- 
plains, we have made friends with their foes without an 
alliance. Where, he demands, is our treaty with the 
German Emperor? Yet to please him we gave up 
Heligoland, which island, although of no value to us, 
might have been sold for a price. True, we had Zan- 
zibar in exchange. But then Zanzibar, ‘save for an 
old promise to France,’ might have been had for nothing. 
Promises to France are of value only on the Nile. As 
things stand, ‘ our share in Africa is less than our trade 
and travel and right of discovery justify. We should 
have annexed the continent, and left the world to pro- 
test. That, of course, was while our fleet was weak. Now 
that it has been strengthened, we should face the situa- 
tion. It is impossible, while the French have thirty 
ironclads to our thirty-one, for us to maintain ourselves 
in the Mediterranean. Moreover, it is out of the ques- 
tion that the House of Commons should ever allow our 
fleet to protect the Italian coast. Consequently we 
must induce Italy to withdraw from the Triple Alliance 
and form with us a neutral maritime league. Our only 
chance, in fact, lies in immediate ‘ healthy and prudent 
negotiations’ with France to settle all difficulties. After 
our withdrawal from Egypt, and when Sir Charles had 
made it quite plain to her that (the ‘ neutral maritime 
league’ being a sham) we should never again fire a 
shot in the Mediterranean, she would no doubt give us 
all the necessary guarantees as to Italy, without im- 
posing too many conditions in favour of the Pope. 
Whereupon (in the interests of the Plymouth Brethren 
and because France has a coaling station at Diego 
Suarez) it would behove us to beg These States to turn 
her out of Madagascar. And finally, we should declare 
war to cut off her naval reserve and to please the 
lobster-men of Newfoundland. 

The article propounds no policy. It is an extra- 
ordinary jumble of contradictory ideas. Its author is 
never sure of his pose. Now he is the friend of France, 
now the protector of our colonies: one moment the 
Gladstonian politician, and the next he is pleading for 
a strong fleet! He would cherish the navy, yet abandon 
the Mediterranean. We have not our fair share of 
Africa. Therefore we must quit Egypt. Leaving the 
Delta to please the French, we must quarrel with them 
to please our colonists: whom we should have alienated 
by loosing our grip on the Canal. We must break with 
the Triple Alliance, because no treaty has been signed : 
we must pledge ourselves more definitely than ever to 
Italy, although the House of Commons would never 
allow our ships to protect her. But Sir Charles is at 
least an acute critic. He has hit on one of the real 
dangers to the New Toryism—a certain indifference 
which it manifests from time to time towards the 
colonies. The feeling, which is characteristic to some 
extent of Lord Salisbury, is natural enough in a party 
abhorrent of crudeness and devoted to Britain herself 
even more than to her Empire. It has had results, no 
doubt, in our treatment of the West Indies, as well as 
of the banks further north. But the colonies, it is worth 
remembering, have a real weight in politics, which 
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has been and is exerted in our support, not because 
they are anti-Liberal but because their interests are 
opposed to anarchy and to mismanagement. Conserva- 
tism saved the Empire from the Manchester School : 
Gladstonism is execrated in the Empire to-day. It is 
scarce worth our while to indulge our superciliousness 
at the cost of strengthening our opponents. For the 
rest, Sir Charles Dilke’s essay, as has been said, is both 
unpleasant and unprofitable reading. It shall remind 
you of nothing so much as of his late counsel, published 
in a Paris newspaper, that the French should land in 
force at Port Said. 


THE MINOR POET 


R. H. D. Traill’s remarks in 7'he Nineteenth Cen- 
tury concerning the Minor Poet are adroit, if 
inconclusive. It is no small achievement to have drawn 
up a list of fifty—with additions—and to have en- 
veloped the proceeding with so dense an air of mystery 
that not a minor but will believe him (or her) self 
exempt from the unpardonable reproach. After a pre- 
cise calculation Mr. Traill arrives at the fact that there 
are sixty-six British poets alive and active. This is his 
sole indiscretion. If only he could have left the num- 
ber vague, how many heart-burnings had been saved ? 
As it is, there are at least three hundred men and 
women in England who have sworn eternal enmity 
against the house of ‘Traill, and half-a-dozen sad-eyed 
young poets have—to our knowledge—come near to 
die of grief and shame at the neglect. The list is 
at once redundant and incomplete. Some names are 
wholly unknown to the world: others are mentioned 
only with contumely. But we desire to emulate Mr. 
Traill’s discretion and ‘nothing shall induce us to 
mention them.’ 

With Tennyson hors concours, and two or three 
nameless ones but a little below his dignity, there re- 
main around dozen of poets who, according to Mr. 
Traill, ‘would have been recognised at any period 
at which English taste was in a sound condition as 
poets, and after them fifty others, minor, indeed, yet 
superior to the vast army of verse-makers which treads 
upon their heels. ‘The prospect, in truth, is alarming, 
especially as Mr. ‘Traill proceeds to hint that there 
is no reason why the fifty should not swell to a 
thousand. Of course there is not; and if they be 
not taken seriously no harm is done. But we are 
not so sanguine of their merit as is Mr. Traill. 
Rather would we believe with the satirist that gods 
and men combine to deny the existence of the minor 
poet : that, in effect, the minor poet is no poet at all. 
He is better than the verse-maker of the provin- 
cial poets’-corner; and, if he have friends among the 
critics and money enough to subsidise the publication 
of his works, he may claim a larger share of attention 
than he deserves. But so long as he is minor, so long 
as he hath not displayed some quality of style which 
shall strengthen him against the tooth of eating time, 
his position is no better than that of the country 
poetaster, and only with luck may he escape ridicule. 
Nothing indeed is more ridiculous than a bad poet, and 
the best of the minors may well shudder when they 
contemplate the piteous destinies of Sir E A 
and Mr L M The strange point is that Mr. 
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Traill is optimistic enough to deem the poetry of to- 
day without parallel. ‘'There has been nothing like the 
present mastery of form,’ he says, ‘in any previous age.” 
If he count heads he may be right: but his fifty 
‘minors’ will probably be as dead in fifty years, and as 
completely forgotten as is the mob of gentlemen who 
deemed it fashionable to write verses—if not to print 
them—in the eighteenth century. We are even dis- 
posed to doubt the numerical test. Poets were ever 
plentiful ; and, if they seem numerous to-day, may it 
not be that paper and ink are cheaper and publishers 
more complaisant ? The problem, as Mr. Traill says, is 
not one of supply and demand. There is an infinite 
supply of poetry and positively no demand. The man 
in the street loathes verse of all kinds ; and, indeed, it 
is whispered that the works of the fifty are read only 
by themselves: their own with pride, the rest with 
malicious contempt. But time alone may draw up a 
definitive list, and Mr. Traill is bold in anticipation. 
That which seems vital to many of us strikes but the 
fashion of the hour, and to-morrow it has passed away. 
To mimic the form and semblance of another is the 
easiest of exercises; the more rigid the form the more 
easy the exercise. But poetry lives not on imitation 
alone, and the next generation is content to reject all 
but the best examples ; so that not one of the fifty 
has a chance of living elsewhere than in the decent 
obscurity of an anthology. 

But, after all, is not poetry as pleasant a pastime 
as another? It is to many as keen a delight as cricket, 
and it is not so expensive as tennis, even though once 
a year you bribe a publisher to set his imprint on 
your title-page. Herein indeed shall we find the true 
explanation of the popularity of poetry. The dilet- 
tante, to whom more active sport is distasteful, must 
needs find a pursuit. In business hours the poet may 
be journalist or schoolmaster, a Girton graduate or 
a lady interviewer. What if he or she devote her 
leisure to trifling with{rhyme and rhythm? Is there 
an accomplishment more elegant? And some out- 
siders there are who find pleasure in what are called 
literary circles: who are gratified to hear of the last 
transaction Mr. Jones concluded with his publisher, to 
sympathise with the last injustice inflicted by an en- 
vious critic upon Miss Smith. 'To such tiresome societies 
a volume of minor poetry is an Open Sesame. So the 
army of minor poets is swelled : who write verse like an 
exercise, and whose form is beyond impeachment. But 
it is only remarkable as a fashion. If another age had 
not so complete a mastery as our own—which we doubt 
—it was only because the other age had more reputable 
employment. Frequent and painful as he is, the minor 
has as little to do with literature as the journalists who 
delight to ridicule him; and before many years are passed 
all the neat little verses printed on hand-made paper, 
with gilt tops and uncut edges, will have vanished into 
the darkness of oblivion, and with them the fifty whose 
form and mastery Mr. Traill, with the kindest humour 
and indiscretion, is persuaded to praise to-day. 





CONCERNING MOROCCO 
F the week’s news, one trifle, at present uncon- 
sidered, is, nevertheless, of some importance : 
the despatch, namely, of the 7'’hunderer and the Goshawk 
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from Gibraltar to Tangier. The occasion of their 
sending, you read, is a revolt of the Moorish hillmen: 
in other words, ‘ the sick man of the Mediterranean” is 
parlous ill again, and one of his heirs is at the bed of 
death betimes. True that the rising will probably be 
quelled by the Sultan with fire and sword. Yet so 
chronic are these symptoms of the dissolution become, 
that the problem is forced to the front afresh: When 
will the sceptre pass from Muley-el-Hassan, and among 
what peoples will his kingdom be divided ? 

Despite the appearances of imminent ruin, the crazy 
State may continue to preserve its integrity for many 
a year to come, and thereat the respecter of tradition 
will rejoice. For in these days of Claphamism ‘tis no 
small mercy that there should exist within touch of 
Europe a polity which has been absolutely stagnant 
for centuries, an interior without roads, a coast-line 
whose chief export is—slippers. Maybe that the Go- 
vernment oppresses the industrious Jew, and deals ruth- 
lessly with the idle and turbulent Arab. Yet is the 
Hebrew possessed of Morocco, while the Moslem courts 
his chastisement, howbeit in a less degree than he 
digests it. The Empire, then (the cant of progress 
and civilisation apart), has fair warrant for existence ; 
yet if it do live on, the causes of senility will be found 
to be less moral than material. The truth is that, 
though the defeat of the Moor is a light matter (as 
instanced by the easy operations of ‘ Father’ Bageaud 
and the Prince de Joinville in 1844: by the walk-over 
of Marshal O'Donnell in 1859-60), his permanent sub- 
jugation is a very serious undertaking indeed. Have 
his own sovereigns succeeded, with all their experience ? 
and is it likely that the European invader, at issue 
with rebellion not sporadic but universal, would be a 
whit more fortunate? The few travellers that know 
speak of a heart-breaking country, while geographers 
place the area of the lone land at some 460,000 
square miles, and its population at seven or eight 
millions. As compared to the possibilities of Morocco, 
the conquest of Algeria was child’s play: though it 
taxed the resources of France, and such drastic devices 
were employed (Pélissier’s smothering of sundry Arabs 
in a cave, for instance) as are out of fashion now. All 
things considered, then, both man and Nature combine 
to warn the would-be conqueror that the westermost 
bulwark of Islam is best left alone. 

But the artichoke is being eaten leaf by leaf, as the 
Borgia would have eaten Italy; and sooner or later 
Morocco must go the way of Algeria and Tunis and 
Egypt. Napoleon 11, in his memorable scheme for the 
partition of the African sea-board—already fact so far 
as the possessions of the Bey and the Khedive are con- 
cerned—assigned the dominion to Spain, and that 
Power has already a pied de terre opposite the Canaries. 
But occupation would be utterly beyond her strength, 
and would not, moreover, be tolerated for one moment 
by the Republic—which is ever an-hungered for acres 
that she cannot digest. Even the most reasonable 
and the best-informed writer on colonial France, M. 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, will assign to the Spaniards 
no more than the district north of the Atlas: the 
remaining two-thirds having to fall to the owners 
(paper) of the Sahara. To this snug arrangement 


Great Britain, already the occupant of a valuable 
enclave at Cape Juby—much to the wrath of one 
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Soller, an explorer the Eclair hath interviewed—would 
offer a deal of remonstrance. Here is no question of 
historic rights: it would be a case of seizure, thinly 
disguised at best, upon the pretext of maintaining 
order. That being so, would she tolerate that Tangier, 
where her commerce is worth nearly double that of 
France and Spain put together, should pass uncon- 
cernedly to one or other of these peoples? Nay, more: 
could she endure to see a first-class Power encamped 
over against Gibraltar, and neutralising her place 
d’armes on the northern Pillar of Hercules by turning 
the southern into a Sebastopol or a Vladivostock ? Let 
them scramble, if they please, for the inhospitable 
desert: to her, the mistress of the Mediterranean, be- 
longs as of right at least that peninsula (comprising 


- Tangier, Ceuta, and Tetuan) forming the lower hasp 


of the padlock whose upper is Gibraltar. ‘That done, 
her hold on the highway to India would be firmer 
than ever; but so dark and shifting is the prospect, 
that that statesman of hers would be accounted—and 
rightly accounted—criminal who voluntarily disturbed 
the status quo. 

In short, the inheritance is completely uncertain, 
and the legatees are almost brought to hope that the 
invalid will prove immortal. On those conditions 
the Shereef may continue to exercise his prerogative 
at one end of the inland sea even longer than his 
spiritual lord at the other. It is like enough that both 
will one day have notice to quit; but the strife between 
the Crescent and the Cross may be indefinitely post- 
poned, since Islam on the defensive is no mean op- 
ponent, and the crusaders are more dubious than they 
care to confess which one among them is called of God 
to possess the gates of the Infidel. ‘This last phrase is 
Claphamese for the process which Clapham’s idol, like 
a mere son of Belial, once brutally defined as expulsion 
‘bag and baggage.’ 


THE RECORDERSHIP OF LONDON 


HE task which the Aldermen of London will shortly 
have to perform in appointing a successor to Sir 
Thomas Chambers is far from simple. ‘The Recorder of 
London occupies a position at once mixed and peculiar, 
As a judge in civil and criminal cases he comes in im- 
portance next to the judges of the High Court, and 
not very far behind them. As a non-judicial officer 
of the Corporation he has duties whose efficient per- 
formance is of the greatest moment to that ancient 
body, and indirectly to the whole country. It is ex- 
tremely desirable that he should be in Parliament, and 
withal a person to whom the House of Commons will 
pay attention. It is said that by his fulfilment, until 
the last few years, of the last-named condition, the late 
Recorder atoned for being nothing more on the bench 
than an exceedingly estimable and fair-minded man, 
with decent legal attainments and a happy knack of 
never giving dissatisfaction by his treatment of every- 
day criminal business. ‘The foregoing observations will 
suffice to remind every one who can remember him that 
Sir Thomas Chambers’s predecessor seemed to have 
been made for the Recordership and the Recordership 
for him. Mr. Russell Gurney, judged by the standard 
of the superior courts, was a first-rate civil and criminal 
judge ; he was also a perfectly efficient officer; and he 
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was a tower of strength in the House of Commons. 
The City will be fortunate if the new Recorder be his 
equal in any one of these respects. 

It has been indicated—it is not clear with how much 
or how little authority—that the Aldermen will pro- 
bably elect either Sir William Marriott or Mr. Forrest 
Fulton to the vacant place; and either of them might 
turn out to be a very good Recorder. If it were only 
the judicial part of the duties of the post that had to 
be considered, it would seem to be a matter of regret 
that the Corporation should not go further afield. At 
the Central Criminal Court the Recorder tries cases of 
much gravity and often of considerable importance. 
His jurisdiction is unlimited except by the practice of 
putting into the judge’s list cases of murder and others 
considered to be particularly serious. As Judge of the 
Mayor's Court the Recorder may, if he have it in him, 
attract almost any quantity of business to a court whose 
jurisdiction is limited not by amount but only by 
locality, and which has not its superior in the country 
in respect of the promptitude with which its deci- 
sions can be obtained. Some men would prefer the 
Recordership to a judgeship, and others would not ; 
but the value and the glory of the two do not greatly 
differ. Therefore, if the Recorder were only a judge, 
the proper course for the Court of Aldermen would 
seem to be—not to invite applications for the post 
but—to offer it of their own motion to some barrister 
of the sort of which judges are usually made. It 
is proverbially impossible to tell beforehand how men 
will do on the bench who have been known to the 
public only at the bar; but every one interested in the 
subject could name off-hand half-a-dozen gentlemen, 
one of whom will most likely be the next judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division. Considering the chances of 
professional life, it is probable that any one of them 
would accept the Recordership, if it were spontaneously 
offered to him—assuming, as it is safe to assume, that 
the Common Council will not cure to lower its own 
dignity by doing anything surprising about the salary ; 
and it is no reproach to Sir William Marriott or Mr. 
Fulton to say that neither of their names would be at 
all likely to be on such a list. 

Leaving on one side the class of Recorders just re- 
ferred to, and remembering that Sir John Lawrance, 
who used to be spoken of as the most likely successor of 
Sir Thomas Chambers, now usefully adorns a position 
which it is most unlikely that he would be tempted to 
leave, we must admit that there is little fault to be 
found with the provisional selection which the Alder- 
men are alleged to have made in their liberty. ‘The 
only other person mentioned as a possible Recorder 
who seemed to the general public to be as likely to fill 
the place adequately as Sir William Marriott or Mr. 
Fulton is Mr. Poland, and it is now said that he is not 
a candidate for the office. Considering the length and 
the arduousness of Mr. Poland’s career at the bar, and 
the fact that the Recordership involves constant hard 
work, it is not at all surprising that this should be so ; 
and each of the other suggested candidates appears 
less likely to perform satisfactorily the varied duties of 
the Recorder than either of the two between whom the 
choice of the Aldermen is supposed to be suspended. 
Each has the advantage of being a member of Parlia- 
ment, and one to whom the House of Commons is 
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reasonably well disposed. Mr. Fulton's seat, though 
comparatively hazardous, is not supposed to be in any 
particular danger, and he is the sort of man who would 
be a good candidate anywhere; while Sir W. Mar- 
riott’s, which he won under peculiar circumstances in 
1882, is probably one of the safest in England. Each 
of these is a man of considerable ability and much 
energy and character. Mr. Fulton has for some years 
conducted an interim junior practice, if not more 
‘nobly ’ than other people, at least so as to give every 
reasonable satisfaction. He knows criminal law and 
practice as well as anybody, and as far as can be sur- 
mised beforehand would do the judicial part of the 
Recorder's work in a workmanlike and satisfactory 
manner. Sir W. Marriott has in the course of his 
time enjoyed an extensive practice of a rather different 
kind, to his own advantage and that of his clients. His 
appointment would probably be gratifying to the Go- 
vernment, as it would sufficiently reward him for the 
tiresome and thankless work he has been doing for 
the last five years as Judge-Advocate-General, with 
nothing in the way of pay except the somewhat barren 
distinction of being a member of the Privy Council. 
He is not universally popular—probably less generally 
so than Mr. Fulton—but he is an older man, and 
one of varied and rather remarkable experience. His 
general ability is undoubted ; and while there seems to 
be no particular reason why he should not make a good 
judge, there can be little doubt that in other respects 
he would be capable of doing the Corporation excellent 
service. Indeed, the fact seems to be that while there 
is no apparent prospect of the appointment of a Re- 
corder who will—as Mr. Russell Gurney did—shed 
lustre even on the City of London by being its officer, 
there is no ground to fear, if no surprise be sprung 
upon the public, that the interests of the city or the 
community generally will suffer by the forthcoming 
appointment. 





POPE TO EMPEROR 


N exchange of courtesies at the New Year, whether 
it be between private persons or the great of 
the earth, is no remarkable event but very much a 
matter of course. Still, it does sometimes happen 
that one is mildly surprised to find certain persons 
congratulating each other—and also on terms of con- 
gratulation. If, for instance, the Emperor of Austria 
(if Mr. Freeman will permit the use of a title which has 
virtue to throw him into fits of rage) were to send a 
New Year's message in friendly terms to the Pope 
(which of course he has done), and were His Holiness 
to return a befitting answer (which, we presume, is 
actually the case), nobody would feel called upon to 
make a remark. But when the Emperor of Germany 
sends a personal message to the Pope, and the Pope 
retorts by wishing him success in_ his conflict with 
Socialism, ‘the common enemy of religion and of the 
empire,’ it is manifest that here is something consider- 
able, something novel, something out of the beaten way 
of politeness. Yet they say (in The Daily Chronicle) 
that here is what has happened. 
It is possible, even probable, that in evangelical 
circles the Emperor’s proceeding may have awakened 


some apprehensions. That the Chief of Protestant 
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Germany should have come to confess the Head of 
the Roman Church is ominous, surely, of much. There 
would have been nothing to say if the German Minis- 
ter had paid the usual New Year's visit; but when 
it is the Kaiser himself that telegraphs, why, then, 
there is matter for gloom—in evangelical circles. For 
ourselves, we do not take the matter so seriously. Ger- 
many has the luck to possess the busiest of Emperors. 
Visits and congratulations are the chief of his diet, and 
yet that young sovereign can never be quiet. He 
seems to find it particularly hard not to be stirring 
when there is a something to be done as little like as pos- 
sible to the methods of Prince Bismarck. The Kultur- 
kampf, though the Prince does not talk about it much, 
was one of those methods. It did not succeed very well, 
and, as we know, it was abandoned. But may it not 
have struck an alert Emperor, ever watching for some- 
thing new to do, that it would look well to make a 
little demonstration of affection just to show that 
there will be no other Kulturkampf—no other Bis- 
marck ? We think it very possible that it did; and 
hence that gushing telegram. A message of this kind 
called for an answer, and the occasion made it becom- 
ing to observe the formulas of politeness; yet it is 
always well to work in a reminder ; and therefore His 
Holiness had to respond with grace and dignity 
in general terms, and at the same time avoid the 
chance of seeming to say absolutely nothing. To 
such a task the Italian mind, trained in ecclesiastical 
business, is more or less equal. Leo x11. answered con- 
gratulation with congratulation, and wound up with the 
phrase we have quoted. Herein, disguised as it were in 
confetti, is a reminder that it is with the help of religion 
alone that Socialism, the would-be barbarism of our day, 
can be conquered—which reminder Wilhelm 11., War- 
Lord and Priest, with the power and the will to insist 
upon a hearing in both capacities, may lay to heart 
if he please. And so each played his part in charac- 
ter: the Emperor fussy and self-assertive, the Pope not 
wanting to himself nor to his cause. 








PLAYS TO READ 

\ R. NIMMO’S late reprint of the comedies of 

George Farquhar is contained in two biggish 
octavos and is issued in a limited edition: so that it 
will probably do little to make the work of that airy 
and delightful scapegrace more popular than it is. But 
its appearance suggests some reflections which are no- 
thing if not seasonable, and one of them is that, if 
plays are no longer read, the reason is that plays, be 
they ‘ literary’ or not, are no longer written. Farquhar 
has been dead all but two hundred years ; his English 
is in no wise comparable to Congreve’'s ; his wit is very 
often a mere effect of levity, his comedy a mere excuse 
for farce. But he is as readable now as ever, and ‘tis 
as easy now as ever to be interested in his most grace- 
less and most spirited creations. His plays, indeed, are 
not so much comedies as romantic dramas with a comic 
intent and turn: in The Inconstant he gives you an act 
that would have taxed the powers of Frédérick himself: 
in The Beaux Stratagem there is a robbery with vio- 
lence, there are even possibilities of murder ; the motive 
of The Twin Rivals is essentially tragic ; while his girls, 
his Sylvias and Lucindas, go as easily into breeches as 
any of their Elizabethan grandmothers. And _ this 
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vein of romance in him is set off and heightened 
by a certain sweetness of nature, whose effect upon 
his readers is mostly irresistible. He writes like an 
amiable gentleman, whose high spirits are too abun- 
dant to leave him absolutely blameless, but who is 
incapable of premeditated rascality, and who, if he 
faced death impudently, would flee before dishonour. 
Wycherly writes and thinks like a blackguard and a 
brute, Congreve like an artist in cynicism, Vanbrugh— 
with as rich a gift of comic humour as, perhaps, has 
ever profited our stage—as one intolerably and essen- 
tially gross of mind and purpose. But Farquhar has a 
heart, and he can’t help letting you know it; so that the 
end of your debate with him is that, for all his tricks 
and his levities, the rascal has charm. Wit, too, is his ; 
and if it be true that Congreve wrote Burgundy, it may 
very fairly be said that Farquhar wrote Champagne. It 
is not of the finest brand, perhaps; but it is the right 
thing, and it serves. For his indecency, he wears it gal- 
lantly and with a grace,as your man of fashion should; 
and he has a laugh with it, an air, a certain ingenuous 
and smiling candour, that rob it of offence and make the 
‘purity’ of certain among the moral-and-muckmongers 
of to-day taste rank and nauseous by comparison. Such 
talk would not be tolerated now, no doubt; but, after 
all, our ancestors were just anticipations of ourselves. 
Indeed, if ourselves be not our ancestors—our ancestors 
plus an immitigable patience with the Fool and an 
immense respect for the Young Person—what are we ? 
What is Mr. Michael Finsbury, the engaging hero of T'he 
Wrong Box, but a bourgeois Sir Harry Wildair, an un- 
military Captain Plume, an Archer given to drink and 
constrained to the practice of a profession ? True, 7'he 
Wrong Box is a kind of farce, but so is le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ; and just as we accept M. Jourdain as the 
type of a class, so, in all probability, should we accept 
the excellent Mr. Finsbury for a close and searching 
study of some individual Archer, or Plume, or Wildair. 
Only, the half of his speech is not summarised, nor is it 
so much as hinted that he is capable of entertaining 
ideas that would come, an if they might, as—not, it 
may be, a boon and a_ blessing, though there may 
be two opinions as to that, but—a terror and a 
wonder to the Young Person. ‘That is to say, the 
fashion has changed, and Farquhar, once the darling of 
the town, is now an author for the study. That may 
be the proof of a general misfortuue, or it may not. 
The points to note are these: (1) he wrote plays; (2) 
he had the ‘morals’ of his age; and (3) a couple of 
centuries after his departure to the Islands of the 
Blessed—where gaiety and courage and the romantic 
habit of mind will always be welcome—he is good 
reading still. Now, the poet of 7’he Crusaders (say) 1s 
also a writer of plays; more, he has the ‘ morals’ 
of his age; also, he is resolutely, even ferociously, 
‘literary, which Farquhar was not. But who will 
pass his word for twopence that two hundred years 
hence T'he Crusaders will be held as light reading 
as The Recruiting Officer? And Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert—these, it is generally known, are ‘ liter- 
ary artists, which Farquhar was not. But who will 
pass his word for the same amount—(a very small one ; 
but the valuation is Shakespeare’s own)—that T'he 
Mountebanks and The Profligate will be anything like 
as charming in the year of grace 2192 as The Beaua” 
Stratagem, which dates from the year of grace 1706 ? 
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In truth, the way to make readable plays is to write 
plays that can be read. There is the problem in a 
nutshell. It is not necessary to be a man of letters to 
succeed on the stage: far from it. But there is no 
reason, human or divine, why a man of letters may not 
write a successful play, and there is the certainty that, 
if he do, his play will outlast the fashion of the 
boards, and survive as literature when, it may be, as 
material for the player it has lost its power to please. 
That is why Congreve and his fellows, to name but 
these, are still for the world at large; while all 
those many hundreds of ill-printed little books with 
paper covers, and largely compacted of stage directions, 
exist but for ‘the profession ’—‘to which they are 
bread °—and the Amateur, whom they enable to assert 
himself and play the fool. 

Another reflection raised by the perusal of the 
‘works’ of this gallant and generous spirit is that, 
while the essentials of an art remain inalterable and 
incorrupt, its accidentals are as mutable as the fashion 
—the desire of change—which gives them birth. As 
thus: we are by way of hearing an immense amount of 
jabber, pro and con., about the well-made play ; and it 
is a fact that without effective ‘curtains —without, that 
is, a certain amount of ‘ working up the interest’ and 
a skilful suspension of the said ‘interest’ at a point 
which shall affect the very stalls—no latter-day play 
would stand a chance with a latter-day audience, or 
provoke aught but wicked words from a latter-day critic. 
Now, Farquhar worked on a convention which took no 
account of the well-made play. Also, he died at thirty 
or so: died, that is, before he had time to master the 
‘technique’ of his art, and having written nothing 
better than The Recruiting Officer and The Beaux 
Stratagem, which were extremely popular as acting 
plays until the end of that chuckle-headed, gross, pot- 
walloping Eighteenth Century—the century of Burke 
and Johnson, of Garrick and Reynolds, of Richardson 
and Fielding, of Chatham and Pitt, of Clive and Wolfe 
and Hastings, of Pope and Thomson and Swift and 
Sheridan and Sarah Siddons. It is not surprising to 
find that of climax he knew nothing, that he recked 
naught of ‘ curtains, that his plays, however ‘ literary, 
are nothing if not undramatic. ‘ Eweunt severally’: 
what cheaper formula than that? And yet he is so 
ignorant as to use—you might almost say, to rely 
upon—it. And at the end of his third acts, too! 
Just where your latter-day dramatist, ‘literary’ or 
other, is most intent on piling up the interest, on in- 
tensifying the intensity, on drawing more souls out of 
one weaver than that weaver’s physical province could 
ever entertain! Yet that century—the century of 
Burke and Johnson, and the rest—found Farquhar 
good acting; and this century of ours—this century 
of Mr. Gladstone’s politics, and the religiousness of 
Mr. Booth, and the drama according to Mr. Clement 
Scott—still finds him good reading. What an advance 
we have made! What a wonderful thing is Progress ! 
And how infinitely superior are we who ‘sit under’ 
Messrs. Jones and Gilbert and Pinero to those fat- 
witted old forefathers of ours who thought Farquhar 
decent, and held him a dramatist, and were content 
with his * Exreunt severally’! It is an inspiring thought ; 
and, as you think it, you put by The Profligate, and 
turn to the first three acts of T'he Recruiting Officer. 
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MODERN MEN - 
LORD BRAMWELL 


prok a great many years Lord Bramwell has been a very 

strong man, and for a good many of them he has 
been perhaps a little too well aware of the circumstance. 
It is now, rouglily speaking, thirty-eight years since he 
was made a judge, and he was not an exceptionally young 
man for the appointment. He had occasion almost imme- 
diately to make a characteristic appearance before the 
public. As junior judge he had no choice as to the circuit 
he would go, and his brethren by common consent left 
him—in the manner of Hobson, the benefactor of Cam- 
bridge—the circuit upon which they knew that it would 
fall to his lot to try a certain heavy and disagreeable case. 
This was a charge of murder against a man named Dove, 
who had poisoned his wife, and his defence was that he 
was mad. It was a long story: but the result of it was 
that Dove had conceived a great hatred for his wife ; that 
he had for a long time permitted himself to pore upon the 
thought of her death, and ardently to desire it; that he 
became moderately mad, his longing for his wife’s death 
amounting to the kind of unreasonable and furious fancy 
which doctors call insanity; and that ultimately, know- 
ing very well what he was doing, with much cunning 
and every circumstance of deliberation, he poisoned her, 
whereby she died. Baron Bramwell laid down the law as 
it had been—more or less—settled in Macnaghten’s case : 
namely, that if Dove knew what he was doing (which he 
obviously did), and knew that it was wrong (which he 
as obviously did), he was guilty of murder, unless (per- 
haps) he acted under so cogent an insane impulse that 
no certainty of immediate detection and punishment 
would have restrained him from obeying it (which it 
was clear enough to a dispassionate critic that he did not). 
So clearly and so forcibly did he expound the law that, 
though Dove’s madness was generally admitted, he was 
found guilty, and duly hanged, much to the advantage and 
even more to the credit of his countrymen. This event may 
have given colour to Baron Bramwell’s subsequent treat- 
ment of the subject of insanity as a defence to criminal 
charges. It was a treat—though perhaps rather a cruel 
treat—to hear him cross-examine ‘mad doctors ’ called for 
the defence. When they said they were convinced that 
the pursuer was mad at the time of the deed, he would 
ask them whether they believed he would have done it 
if a policeman had been at his elbow; and occasion- 
ally, when he had wrung from a particularly stout witness 
an affirmative answer to this question, he would exclaim, 
sufficiently loud, ‘ Well, I don’t.’ The perennial con- 
test on the subject in which Baron Bramwell was a pro- 
tagonist arose from the impossibility of getting doctors 
to see the difference between the question if A. B. was 
mad and the question if, assuming A. B. to be mad, his 
madness was such as to render him legally irresponsible 
for what he did. The first is a question of medical fact, 
upon which the opinions of judges and juries are not 
asked. The second is a question of legal fact, upon which 
the opinion of doctors is not asked (because it is of no 
value). If only the ordinary run of ‘mad doctors’ could 
have brought themselves to understand this not very com- 
plicated distinction, they would have saved themselves 
many a bad half-hour with Baron Bramwell. This attitude 
of his required strength, because it is far less trouble to 
acquiesce in the easy acquittal of murderers who are, or 
have been, more or less mad, and because it is not a 
pleasant thing to appear as the champion of strict law 
against a poor devil who will only go to Broadmoor at 
best, and who has everything and everybody against him. 
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It is not pleasant, but it is often a judge’s duty ; and Baron 
Bramwell, though he happened also, like many other 
strong men, to be a most kind and tender-hearted person, 
generally did his duty in that particudar. 

It might be gathered from the foregoing observations, 
if it were not notorious otherwise, that Lord Bramwell is 
also an extremely clear-headed man. He likes to think 
things out into short, plain, and correct propositions, So 
much has this habit grown upon him that of late years he 
has more than once rather overdone it, especially under 
his well-known epistolary signature,‘ B.’ This is a pretty 
complicated world, and some things in it are so long and 
so much tangled that it is beyond the power of man to 
put them into half-a-dozen short sentences, each consist- 
ing of plain, forcible words. When this is so, the endea- 
vour to explain them in the style which Lord Bramwell 
has made his own defeats itself and leads to mental con- 
fusion. The more excellent way is to take them slowly ; 
to use—where they are convenient—larger sentences, 
which require study and re-perusal, because they contain 
qualifications and indicate shades of meaning ; and to make 
your general meaning soak, gradually, into the receptive 
mind. It is not so much that this is the better way as that 
it is the only way. But Lord Bramwell will have none 
of it, and perhaps may be respectfully likened to a man 
who insists upon running a mile at hundred-yards pace. 
This weakness, in so far as it is a weakness, is the more 
to be regretted because, in almost any controversy that 
may be named, it is long odds that Lord Bramwell will be 
found on the right side. He is all for law and order and 
the rights of property. Sentimentality and the confu 
sion of mind which go along with it are abhorrent to him. 
It is a great compliment to pay anybody—but Lord Bram- 
well deserves it better than most men—to assert that he 
may be regarded as certain to take the opposite view to 
that upheld by the expiring County Council of London. 
A strong, clear mind, a love of order, and sentiments 
thoroughly under control, lead necessarily in these days 
to some such mental attitude ; and, to put the proposition 
in an alternative form, the possession of these qualities is 
characteristic of Lord Bramwell, while the want of them 
is the most conspicuous feature of the County Council. 
One consequence of this is that Lord Bramwell will 
never, if he can help it, allow a hard case to make 
bad law. The judgment in the House of Lords in 
the case of Alrath v. The North-Eastern Railway Company, 
wherein he asserted, practically confra mundum, that no 
action for malicious prosecution will lie against a corpora- 
tion, is a fine example of this firm and strong tempera- 
ment. Suppose that the secretary of a railway company, 
or a station-master, ‘ with rage and imulation in his black 
heart's core,’ maliciously prosecutes Such-a-one for trying 


to wreck a train when he had nothing to do with it: it is” 


the nature of Such-a-one to consider himself entitled to 
compensation from the funds of the company, and the 
nature of nearly all judges nowadays to agree with him. 
Lord Bramwell was not to be shaken by any such senti- 
mental considerations from the very strong legal position 
that that particular action lies only where there is malice ; 
and that a railway company, having no existence as such 
except by statute, and not being empowered by statute 
to be malicious, cannot have any malice, however malici- 
ously individuals composing it may behave. 

If one were constructing a perfect man for general pur- 
poses, or striking the average to which a satisfactory col- 
lection of deserving men would approximate, there is no 
doubt that one would indicate a more elastic sort of man 


‘than Lord Bramwell, and probably one who discounted 


his personal prepossessions about things a little more, in 
order to bring himself usefully inte harmony with the mass 
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of the more intelligent of his fellow-creatures. The 
popular failings of the day are so very much the other 
way, that one cannot regard without sympathy verging on 
enthusiasm a distinguished person who is too much un- 
like Radicals, County Councillors, and the whole tribe of 
the gushing, the weak-kneed, the flabby-hearted, and the 
soft-headed. Lord Bramwell is not, and never was, a per- 
son of any very wide popularity, and his name is therefore 
all the more grateful to sensible men who are aware of the 
dangers to which we happen to be exposed, and anxious to 
promote reaction by such means as may lie to their hands. 
The regard in which many such men hold Lord Bramwell 
may be illustrated by an anecdote which is pretty well 
known, and happens to be true. It has about twenty 
morals. At the assizes at a town in the north of England 
aman of large stature and evil and stolid countenance 
was convicted, before Baron Bramwell, of rape, and the 
learned judge proceeded to pass sentence. How he did it 
is best told in dialogue. Baron Brammell (slowly and with 
solemnity): ‘Prisoner at the bar: you stand convicted, 
upon the clearest possible evidence, of a most horrible ¥ 
Prisoner : ‘’Ow much?’ Baron Bramwell; ‘Right years.’ 








SWEET SIMPLICITY 
(BY A BORN ART-CRITIC) 


MONG us are many who take their pictures, as they 
give their dinner-parties, very seriously. For if 

one come not up to their high standard of literalness, 
or attain not to a parallel of common objects, then is it 
condemned. True, disapprobation is now and then ex- 
pressed in sorrow rather than in anger—for your English- 
man of this school is not without charity ; but far oftener 
it is vented in choler—for he is peppery. Nevertheless, 
he judges not but with deliberation ; for he and his kind 
are not without some canons of criticism, seeing that they 
are fitted with certain questions the which they answer 
themselves. Now this is the first they put to a picture: Is 
it like? And the second is, Doth it tell us a tale? Andthe 
third is, Hath it a moral? And lastly, if by this time they 
have not wholly forgotten the matter, the fourth shall be, 
Is it good art, or is it not? (But as to this one they are 
as careless of the answer.) Now, this would seem to afford 
a certain clue to the mystery of those strange beings 
(male and female created He them) who, once in a life- 
time, wander al] day in the National Gallery, and vanish 
at eventide never to return: for that ‘this place is full 
of horrid little dead saints, and we will none of it.’ In 
truth, the thing is simple: they have put the first three 
questions of their catechism ; and inasmuch as themselves 
are not even Cooks or Collingwoods (much less Ruskins), 
they adjourn to an aérated bread shop and make arrange- 
ments for the morrow, determining (for their love of pic- 
tures still constraineth them) to go to an Academy, or 
a New, or perchance a Doré Gallery, where they can 
look with delight upon the painted tricks of terriers, 
or on some Portrait of a Lady, exactly like our Emma. 
And what better can they do? For art purposes they 
have the Academy, which they understand, and Mr. Frith, 
who understands them. It is true that for assignation 
purposes the National Gallery is admirable—the Turner 
Water-Colours being particularly unfrequented and _ re- 
mote: but these people do not want assignations—they 
want pictures. Therefore the National Gallery disap- 
points them. Howbeit they are not wholly cast down, 
even on this their one visit: they relieve themselves 
with irreverence, their moral purposeness notwithstand- 
ing. Indeed, in a matter-of-fact dull way they get no end 
of fun out of the pictures, and especially they brighten 
up and polish their wit upon the works of the early 
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Flemings and Germans. These they deride or sneer at, not 
recking that the painters (even as themselves) were often 
the merest children. Also, in the cradle of early creeds you 
shall ever find the cap and bells of downright ingenuousness. 
What may very well be a laughing-stock in the nineteenth 
century might have been far other in the fifteenth. So 
they laugh at the ‘eccentricity,’ as they call it; and if a 
touch of art peep out through the varnish, as it does some- 
times, why, of course they do not see it. That is all. 

And perhaps they are not so very wicked ; for humour 
will out, alike in Peckham or in Bohemia, and there be 
who laugh in church that must ever be Knights of the 
Rueful Countenance at a farce. In truth, the soberest 
are funny dogs at times. Did not Milton write a trea- 
tise on divorce almost upon his honeymoon? and, to go 
no further than this very National Gallery, there is a 
Peter Martyr with a butcher's cleaver three inches deep 
in his skull, and a poniard up to the hilt in his heart. 
Merely to read of the sufferings of the early Christians 
is to curdle the blood. You can realise too well, Lord 
Shrewsbury’s charming collection aiding, the horrible time 
they had : how (like the Jubilee Plunger) they were torn 
asunder by horses; how they were flayed alive beneath 
a scorching sun ; how they were stuck so full of arrows 
that to the Andalusian gazing on a Saint Sebastian it comes 
natural to pray that his soul may be as the saint’s soul, 
and his suegra, his mother-in-law, as the saint’s body. 
There is no torture so dreadful but they endured it for 
their faith; and yet, when you look at the placid face of 
this particular St. Peter, and contemplate the resigned— 
nay, the nonchalant and jovial—air of him, you cannot 
choose but pause in silence and amaze. Petre moriture, 
te salutamus ! Truly, here is a death to be desired. It is 
the very perfection of euthanasia. How many shall die in 
their beds that would gladly change places with Bellini’s 
Peter Martyr! And in the Memlings at Bruges this in- 
genuousness is even more delightfully apparent. They have 
hung there, in the Hospital of St. John, since Memling 
painted them ; and in one of them, if you are to credit 
Crowe and Cavaleaselle (those Dioscuri of Pedantry), ‘ in 
a landscape, watered by a river, the Baptist prays to 
God, preaches to a crowd, wends his way to the place 
of execution, and burns a headless trunk at the stake’ ; 
while in another, ‘St. John, Evangelist, seethes in boiling 
oil, and rows in a boat to Patmos.’ Here, it is obvious, 
the naivelé of the painter has in no small measure de- 
scended to the writers. For nowhere save in the fifteenth 
century could you reasonably expect to find it set forth in 
perfect good faith that a man should at one and the same 
time preach to a crowd, and wend—delightful word !— 
his way to the stake, where he is even then engaged in 
burning, a headless trunk : while seriously to write of even 
an Evangelist who shall seethe in boiling oil, and all the 
while be rowing in a boat to Patmos, suggests a sweeter, 
simpler age in letters than our own. 

Now, to the painter all is paint—or not; and to the 
painter Bellini and Hans Memling are a vast deal more 
than unconscious humourists. But how to take these 
entries (from a book in Winchester Cathedral), dated 
March 19, 1408 ? 


$. d. 

Painting and soldering St. Luke ‘ . ; i ee 

Cleaning and mending Holy Ghost . ; ie 
Cleaning and repairing Virgin Mary before and 

behind, and making her a new child » 8 
Fixing a new nose on the Devil, and repairing the end 

of his tail a 

9 4 


Comment were unbecoming. But the profane question, 
‘ What price Crowe and Cavalcaselle ?’ leaps irresistible to 
the lips, and may as well be written down. 
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THE CATERAN 


‘to original parts of Saxon and Celt in Scottish history 

cannot now be exactly determined. The annals are 
meagre: they rather perplex than enlighten. At first the 
Celt may well have had the advantage of a civilisation 
superior but apparently incapable of expansion and develop- 
ment. His romantic and rigid attachment to ancestral 
habits made him unfit in the long-run to cope with the 
practical Teuton. How far he held his own in the Low- 
lands is one of the puzzles of history ; but here at least 
his individuality, alike as regards language, customs, and 
institutions, finally succumbed to the master influence. 
South and east of the Grampians the Celtic civilisation 
became extinct ; but the wild and savage region behind 
remained the inviolate home of a race which retained its 
purity of descent and its primitive civility for ages. 

No doubt that scenery, climate, and the rigour of his 
surroundings in the long-run stamped their impress on the 
character and habits of the Celt as on his physical build ; 
but if they affected his barbaric peculiarities it was chiefly 
to accentuate and confirm. In the world beyond his moun- 
tains he had nor lot nor part. Dim echoes of its move- 
ments, of its wars and revolutions, may have reached him 
in his seclusion, but they were forgotten as ‘a tale that is 
told’; the seas brought him neither braveries nor com- 
forts; the busy industries of the Sassenach he held in 
scorn ; his faint contact with the arts of modern civilisa- 
tion only caused him to cling more proudly to his pristine 
savagery. But his mode of life had the merit of Spartan 
simplicity. In diet, habit, and house, he—as Buchanan, 
Leslie, and Lindsay of Pitscottie testify—observed ‘the 
ancient parsimony. ‘True, in some districts the rule of 
the nobles had partially broken up the clan system when 
these authors wrote, but even then there were regions 
under nominal rule of the said nobles where it flourished 
in as full vitality as ever. Then raw herbs, oatcakes 
baked on the immemorial gradirol, game or fish cooked 
in the ashes, were the customary diet. In Commissioner 
Tucker's report in 1656, Fyrth (the Firth of Clyde) is 
described as still inhabited by the ‘Old Scotts or Wyld 
Irish and speakeing theyr language, which live by feed- 
ing cattle up and downe the hills or else fishing and 
fowleing, and formerly, till that they have been of late 
restrayned’ (by the energetic rule of Oliver), ‘by plaine 
downright robbing and stealeing.’ Over this wild region 
the Commissioner found the collecting of excise duties 
merely impossible. But in truth, so far as liquor was 
concerned, the proceeds thereof would have been insig- 
nificant enough. Unlike the Lowlander, the Celt was 
not a bibber of ale. His drink was water from the brook, 
milk being something of a luxury, while usquebagh was 
chiefly ceremonial and rejoicing. 

But to eke out the supplies from his native hills, the 
Highlander, as above recorded, had recourse to ‘ creaghds ’ 
or cattle-raids. It is told, in ancient Scots verse, that the 
Almighty, having created the Highlander (out of unspeak- 
able materials), demanded of him whither he would go; and 
to this he answered, ‘ Lord, to the Lowlands to steal ane 
coo. It is a fact, indeed, that in the case of certain of 
the wilder clans cattle-raiding was almost the only in- 
dustry. Herein, the fierce delights of feud or battle being 
intermitted, the warrior instinct discerned a certain mild 
excitement. To spoil the Sassenach was also an unalloyed 
pleasure in itself, and afforded some solace for the loss 
of the Lowland straths and the fair and fertile lands be- 
yond Clyde and Tay. But the habit of raiding did not 
contaminate or lower his general morality. Apart from 
this inveterate eccentricity, his honesty, except perhaps in 
degenerate modern times, was proof against well-nigh any 
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possible temptation. Of personal robbery he was incap- 
able ; and a stranger was probably as safe from violence or 
wrong in his domains as in a Quaker settlement. The 
sole Sassenach movables which found favour in his eyes 
were sheep and cattle ; but he limited his raiding to the 
latter. In his code of honour the lifting of sheep was a 
despicable crime; for sheep were held in peculiar, in 
almost sacred, estimation on account of their wool, and 
even in appropriating kine it was incumbent on him 
strictly to observe the ancient methods. The thing was 
permissible only on the order of the chief. And while 
lifting was a noble and highly respected vocation, thie 
cateran could not condescend to the meanness of pur- 
loining a single ‘Arrangement in Beef Major’: that 
would have made him kin to the common thief, and 
such kinship he rejected with scorn. ‘Common tief! 
common tief! steal ane cow, twa cow, dat pe common 
tief ! lift hundred cow, dat pe shentlemans drovers.’ 

Like the redskin brave, the cateran contemned all toil 
but that associated with war or the chase: he held in 
honour no craftsman save the giver of might, the maker of 
arms, the bowyer, the fletcher, the forger of blades ; all 
other arts were appropriate to women, or Sassenachs, or 
slaves. Yet he could scarce be charged with listlessness 
or sloth: he spared no pains to develop his muscular 
strength and to acquire true cunning in the use of his 
several weapons—bow, broadsword, dirk, and poleaxe. 
As he avoided servile toil, his apparel and his domestic 
arrangements were severely primitive. The belted plaid, 
originally his only garment (trews were an effeminate 
surrender to climate), was practically a savage mode ; for 
the tailor was such an anomaly in old Celtic_life that 
the latter-day Highlander could never allude to him but 
with stereotyped apology. And the plaid, as it was the 
eateran’s chief raiment by day, was also his covering by 
night. His bed was the heather, and even in wild 
weather the sky was often his sole canopy. When the 
stern humour of winter forced him to seek the shelter 
of his turfs, he arranged the heather brush uppermost, so 
as to make him a soft and warmfcouch. The hut with 
its beds of heather, and its hearth in the centre sur- 
rounded by circular stones, was primarily the abode of 
wife, family, and domestic animals: himself was accus- 
tomed to dine in the great hall of his chief; and here 
he commonly spent his evenings, listenmg to the stories 
and songs of the bard, or sharing reels to the (so-called) 
music of the pipes. The government of the clan was 
strictly patriarchal, and to this must be ascribed the 
strong and sacred character of the clan sentiment. The 
bard (who was also the genealogist and historian) was held 
in peculiar honour. Originally, as in Ireland and Wales, 
he recited to the strains of the harp—in use in the Scot- 
tish Highlands as late as the sixteenth century. But 
gradually the harp succumbed to the pipes, proficiency 
whereon was held of such importance that special col- 
leges were established for instruction in pipe-music under 
famous masters. Yet the pipes, it need scarce be said, 
are not exclusively a Celtic instrument. Possibly they 
may have been a legacy of the Britons, and at any rate 
the suspension of their use in the Lowlands can be clearly 
traced to the interference of the kirk-sessions. In the 
Highlands their triumph over the harp appears to have in- 
dicated the decay of the clan sentiment. The tales and 
songs of the bard were of the past, and to the cateran 
the past had been much greater than the present was or 
the future could be. Disguise it as he might, he was sub- 
ject to the Sassenach ; gone were the glories of his race ; 
the old victories could be no more. In all likelihood the 
recitals were rather saddening than joycus in effect ; and 
it may well be that the dance was gradually preferred 
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because it helped the cateran to forget his griefs. At any 
rate the harp is mute in every Highland hall, but the 
song of the pipes has gained in power to fire the blood of 
all such as are descended of the clans. 





THE OLD MASTERS 

THXHOUGH the exhibition of Old Masters is not distin- 

guished, as in some past years, by famous examples 
of Rembrandt or Velasquez, it has yet a marked and con- 
spicuous interest. The Committee had been wise to exer- 
cise a more rigorous selection. There is no virtue in the 
aberration of talent: the exhibition of frayed Romneys 
and vapid Sir Joshuas compasses no useful end. Why, 
for instance, mar the effect of the elegant Mrs. Braddyll 
by hanging the tiresome and tasteless Death of Dido in 
its neighbourhood? And why, unless it be as a foil, set 
Romney’s atrocious portraits of Caroline and Elizabeth 
Spencer side by side with his refined and graceful Mrs. 
Jordan? However, the Committee appears to proceed on 
the principle that the dead are beyond even the criticism 
of its members: so that it cheerfully admits canvases 
which time has withered or custom staled, and opens its 
doors to those poor examples of British water-colour which 
it was once its peculiar glory (and reproach) to have 
discouraged. 

The exhibition had been twice as strong had it been 
half as large. The practice of hanging several hundreds 
of pictures together is a pis-al/er, a commercial makeshift. 
The modern painter no doubt finds exhibition the readiest 
method of forcing himself upon the public, but the Old 
Masters—unless, indeed, their owner desire to bring them 
to the hammer—are above competition. Two rooms, hung 
year after year with choice examples, would reveal to us 
all the treasures hidden away in private collections ; but the 
people are not content without their money’s worth, and 
we must perforce endure the tedium of six galleries and 
fatigue our eyes with the wreckage of art. However, such 
being the convention, we must take the chaff with the 
wheat and be thankful. The British Art of the Golden Age 
is particularly well seen. There is, for instance, a beauti- 
ful Wilson—Cader Jdris—harmonious in colour and most 
modern in effect. There are, as usual, several distinguished 
Gainsboroughs—Mrs. Portman and the Duchess of Grafton 
the noblest examples—and not a few that are obscure. 
Sir Joshua cannot live for ever, and as a round dozen of his 
works is produced every year, it is not surprising that 
his reputation suffers. But Mrs. Braddyll is on the walls 
to bear testimony to his mastery, and we need not linger 
over his failures. If Constable’s Opening of Waterloo Bridge 
is spattered and unpleasant in effect, Crome and Cotman 
are happily represented ; while there are two Turners in 
the large gallery which prove that that wayward painter 
could, an he chose, control his talent and produce some- 
thing far better than expressions of a half-articulate per- 
sonality. By a cruel irony, Walker's Sunny Thames is 
surrounded by stately canvases, to which time has im- 
parted an effect of sober dignity, so that the licentious 
colour, the worried design, the forced sentiment, and the 
pseudo-heroism characteristic of this popular painter's 
work are savagely accentuated. The ordeal is severe, 
and Walker is horribly scathed ; but the public taste is as 
loyal as it is incomprehensible. A work far greater, though 
not vastly more pleasing, is W. J. Miiller’s Eel-Bucks at 
Goring. Painted with frank energy and amazing brutality, 
this work compels admiration by its force and insight, and 
proves that Miiller has a juster claim on our regard than 
the instruction he is reported to have given to the popular 
David Cox. 

But the true Briton will pass by Wilson and Crome, Sir 
Joshua and Gainsborough, Tintoretto and Claude, with 
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a constant heart. For, on the one hand, is there not a 
choice collection of the Primitives for his delight? on the 
other, a priceless array of masterpieces by the peerless 
William Hunt? The Primitives are angular and awk- 
ward as ever; their childish innocence, the sweet ingenu- 
ousness of their drawing, are always amusing; but the 
result is humour rather than art, and it seems as wise 
to collect Peruginos and Crivellis as to hanker after 
Dresden china, or postage-stamps, or those other strange 
relics wherein rarity conflicts with beauty. The works of 
the early Italian masters are attractive on account of their 
failure. The intention was excellent, but the efforts of 
the uninstructed were not crowned with success, and 
after-ages have merely prized the naiveté of crude colour, 
hard drawing, and miraculously fervid expression.  Cri- 
velli’s Pieta, for instance, is packed with expression of a 
sort. The canvas is positively furrowed with lines that 
sorrow may be suggested to the mind of the terrified 
spectator. But the effect is merely grotesque. The wound 
in the side is like a crumpled envelope ; and the colour 
being livid and the composition undignified, if you be not 
a decadent and detect herein the only true realism— 
realism, that is, divorced from actual life—you cannot 
choose but smile. One or two canvases are decorative in 
colour, but that may be the result of age ; and, for the 
rest, the interest is purely archeological. 

The water-colours are selected without the slightest 
judgment or discrimination. A whole wall is covered by 
the vulgar ineptitudes of William Hunt, the most incom- 
petent painter on whom a reputation was ever foisted. 
There are those, we believe, who delight in cheap senti- 
ment and the cheap, tickled mimicry of natural objects ; 
and for these the moral and patient Hunt was summoned 
into the world. And his-works are warranted to raise the 
tone. He that isnot elevated by such painted moralities 
as Devotion, The/Pet Lamb, Sauciness, could batie a derrick. 
But Mr. Ruskin, in the teeth of common sense and in 
defiance of the rudiments of wxsthetics, has pronounced 
William Hunt a man of genius: so that dealers have chaf- 
fered in his works, and the Academy, which in his life- 
time properly neglected him, now dedicates a whole wall 
to him. The small landscapes by Turner are eccentric—so 
much may be conceded ; but being like nothing in Nature 
or art—having, moreover, no decorative quality—their 
vogue is difficult to comprehend. While some are stiff 
and restrained as the common drawing-copy, others are 
miracles of cryde blue and yellow ; and what remains to be 
said, when you have recognised their versatility ? But, on 
the other hand, there are half.a-dozen exquisite Cotmans, 
which the dealer would doubtless despise in the presence 
of a Hunt. Yet the best of these—On the Greta, York- 
shire, and Trentham Church, to name but two—are as broad 
in treatment and as pure and strong in colour as you 
could wish to see; they are, indeed, the antipodes of 
Prout, Hunt, and Turner (at his worst and most esteemed) ; 
and to class the four together because they happened to 
use the same medium is an outrage upon criticism. But 
the champions of British water-colour are wont to belittle 
its strength and to make its shame its glory; and until 
some attempt be made to put the worst in their place 
and to distinguish between false and true, the art will be 
misunderstood. So long as it is worth some one’s while to 
puff David Cox and to applaud the failures of De Wint, so 
long will it remain unrecognised that niggling and child- 
ishness are no more virtues in one medium than in another, 
and so long will British water-colour be connected with 
the wearisome sentimentality of Prout, Hunt, and David 
Cox rather than with Cotman’s incomparably stronger 
style and clearer eye. But this misunderstanding is an- 
other of Mr. Ruskin’s inestimable gifts. 





BY-PATHS OF, LITERATURE 


ME JOHN WHEBLP’S earlier experience of litera- 

ture was a thorny one. Publisher of The Middlesex 
Journal and the devoted adherent of John Wilkes, he was 
trounced for some articles contributed by Horne Tooke to 
his paper, and ordered to appear at the bar of the House 
of Commons. He managed, however, to keep out of the 
way until his patron Wilkes, having at length established 
his own position, threw his egis over Wheble and induced 
the House to forgive him. Thereafter Wheble, having 
had enough of politics, cast about for a less stormy sphere, 
and ing1793 launched the first number of The Sporting 
Magazine ; or Monthly Calendar of the Transactions of the 
Turf, the Chase, and every other Diversion Interesting to the 
Man of Pleasure and Enterprise. It was the first periodical 
devoted to field-sports, the source to which may be traced 
the torrent of sporting literature that now flows monthly, 
weekly, daily, through the press of our country. The best 
proof of the success of the new magazine is that it con- 
tinued to be published until the year 1870: indeed, it 
proved so much to the taste of the ‘ Man of Pleasure and 
Enterprise’ that one of its earlier correspondents sug- 
gested that its name should be altered to The Transporting 
Magazine. 

It is not yet a century since its birth ; but to what a 
different England from ours it takes us back! Not a 
land, perhaps, in which we should find ourselves alto- 
gether at ease—among its sporting circles, at least. Most 
of the pages are intolerably dull ; their wit has a depressing 
effect on the reader of to-day, though it may have tickled 
the understanding of full-blooded, hard-drinking squires 
on drowsy summer afternoons or long winter evenings. 
Catholic as was the prospectus, the new magazine at- 
tempted to fulfil it to the letter; everything that could 
be included in the term ‘sport’ as then understood, as 
well as a great deal which according to our ideas could 
nol, was admitted. Although on one hand deer-stalking 
and salmon-fishing—now reckoned among the higher 
field-sports—were never so much as alluded to, yet on the 
other hand the editor regaled his subscribers with con- 
densed reports of the principal criminal trials ; and if, as 
was too often the case, they concluded with a capital 
sentence, the culprits were followed to the gallows, and a 
minute description was given of their last moments. 

Some gruesome particulars are given of the hanging of 
one Hubbard, with eight other convicts, at Newgate on 15th 
January 1794. ‘ After the bodies were suspended a child 
was brought under the gallows, to which the convulsed 
hand of Hubbard was applied, under the idea of its curing 
a wen. It was surely a curious scheme that admitted 
such horrors into a magazine of sport. The peculiar class 
of offences then designated Crim. Con. were sympatheti- 
cally classed under the title, ‘ Matrimonial Sporting,’ and 
detailed in semi-legal, semi-facetious phrases peculiarly 
offensive to a later taste. In short, The Sporting Magazine 
in its earlier numbers partook a good deal of the charac- 
ter of three publications now defunct—viz. The Nemgate 
Calendar, Joe Miller's Jest-Book, and Bell's Life. 

Yet here and there the loitering reader will find some- 
thing to interest him, if it is only by vivid contrast of that 
age and this. For example, it comes as information to 
most of us to be told that a century ago no person might 
kill game or have in his possession guns, bows, greyhounds, 
setting-dogs, etc., unless he was the owner of land of the 
value of £100 a-year, or had a long lease of the value 
of £150 a-year, or was the son and heir-apparent of an 
esquire or other person of higher degree. The degree 
of esquire was in those times accurately defined ; and 
Blackstone is quoted as recognising the decision of heralds 
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that colonels, serjeants-at-law, and doctors in the three 
learned professions ranked above esquires. But this did 
not save an unfortunate Dr. Smart, who held a diploma 
from St. Andrews University, from conviction on a charge 
of shooting game without being a person duly qualified. 
Three judges out of four held that, although Dr. Smart 
was a person of higher degree than an esquire, yet he did 
not fulfil the requirements of the Act in that he was not 
‘the son and heir-apparent of an esquire or other person 
of higher degree’ ; so the penalty was paid. 

Every student of old literature must be familiar with 
the complacency with which, in every age, writers dilate 
on the perfection to which machinery has been brought 
and the impossibility of further improvement. It is amus- 
ing to read here a description of the fowling-piece of last 
century (a single-barrelled weapon with a flint lock) : ‘ The 
genius and industry of the English gunmakers have 
brought them to such a degree of perfection, that in theory 
only nothing more can be hoped for.’ The directions for 
reloading are agreeably suggestive of deliberation: ‘It is 
extremely necessary to prick the touch-hole after every 
discharge, and to guard against all remains of fuse or 
squib, by inserting into the touch-hole the feather of a 
partridge’s wing, which will clear it of these dangerous re- 
mains.’ It would be difficult to prove that the enjoyment 
of the sport was less to one in those days, armed with the 
best weapon then known, and contented with two or three 
brace of cock-pheasants beaten out of hedgerows, than 
it is to the modern hero, wielding a pair of hammerless 
breechloaders fitted with ejectors and all the rest of it, 
and surrounding himself with piles of slain. Some of us, 
it may be, even now might be brought, under the seal of 
confidence, to confess to a sneaking regret for the obsolete 
paraphernalia of the muzzle-loader, just as we used to 
hear an older generation than ourselves mourning over 
the departed glories of ‘the road.’ Memory recalls fondly 
the more elaborate ceremonies observed in our youth: 
the powder puffed off to clear the nipples, the sharp 
tup-tup-tup of the wadding rammed delicately home, 
the snap of the ramrod returned, and, finally, the adjust- 
ment of a pair of bright copper caps—all this was part of 
the craft, and men took a pride in doing it artistically ; 
whereas, now, any duffer can ram a couple of green cases 
into his piece and the thing is done: the only comfort is 
that he too will come in his turn to be looked on as a fogey. 
The improvement in firearms, however, has favoured the 
development of sportsmanlike observances which seem to 
have been unknown in the early days of this magazine. 
Few living men would confess to having put in practice the 
following precept : ‘When a hare starts up at a distance, 
it is often of use to follow her with the eyes, because she 
will sometimes squat down, and you may soon after ap- 
proach and shoot her on the form.’ In another place it 
is prescribed that a good plan to shoot partridges in snow 
is to go out on a moonlight night with a shirt over the 
coat and a white cap on, and pot them on the ground. 

Cockfighting, as might be expected, bulks largely as 
one of the diversions of the ‘Man of Pleasure and Enter- 
prise’; and many pages are filled with its records, laws, 
and approved principles, as well as discussions on the 
merits of the different ‘piles’ or colours; ginger red, 
birchin yellow, and pied pile, each having its enthusiastic 
adherents. Pugilism, too, being then at the zenith, is 
the subject of continuous chronicle. One is reminded of 
the truly heroic scale on which gambling prevailed among 
our great-grandfathers. In our own day the unfortunate 
Mr. Benzon is regarded as a youth of exceptionally little 
sagacity ; and though plenty of misery is still hatched in 
private hells, the ‘Jubilee Juggins’ has had few rivals. 
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Gambling and betting disputes were often the subjects of 
litigation. Perhaps an English judge was never called 
upon to decide a more grotesque case than that arising 
out of a wager between the Earl of March and Mr. Pigot. 
The former bet one thousand six hundred guineas to five 
hundred that Sir William Codrington, aged fifty, would 
outlive Mr. Pigot’s father, aged seventy. Unknown to 
any of the parties, Mr. Pigot’s father happened to have 
died on that very morning : on hearing which, Mr. Pigot, 
junior, refused to pay up, and was sued by Lord March. 
The jury awarded the five hundred guineas: a decree 
that was sustained, on appeal, by the Lord Chief-Justice 
and other judges. 

Even cricket, which, as we know it, has a charm for our 
countrymen independent of all pecuniary stimulant, used 
formerly to be played for heavy stakes. For instance, 
twenty-two of Middlesex play eleven of England at Lord’s 
on 26th August 1793, for one thousand guineas, and win 
it. The return match, for a like sum, comes off on 9th 
September, and Middlesex wins again. A thousand guineas 
seems to have been the usual stakes in first-class matches, 
for in the same year we read of Essex playing Herts, 
and Surrey playing All England, for that sum ; moreover, 
Surrey twice won one thousand guineas that season from 
the luckless county of Hants. Then, incredible sums are 
stated to have been lost and won at billiards. In a single 
day’s play, on 22nd December 1793, Mr. Br—gh—n is 
recorded to have lost £15,000 to Mr. L—s—n B—ck—d, 
although, early in the play, the former stood a winner of 
£7000. <A few months later, the Prince of Wales is said 
to have lost eleven thousand guineas in a single night's 
billiards at White’s Club to a gentleman whose name Mr. 
Wheble does not disclose. 

In the ‘ Sportsman’s Calendar,’ which is given with the 
January number of the Magazine, the time-honoured dates 
of opening the shooting season for different kinds of game 
correspond with those observed now. But there is one 
entry that strikes the modern sportsman oddly enough, 
viz.: ‘25th December, Foxhunting begins.’ What self- 
denying ordinance was it that kept the hounds in their 
kennel throughout November—of all the moons that wax 
and wane the foxhunter’s favourite ? 

Herpert Maxwet! 


A GARDENER-SAGE 


ERE in the garden-bed, 
Hoeing the celery, 
Wonders the Lord has made 
Pass ever before me. 
I saw the young birds build, 
And swallows come and go, 
And Summer grow and gild, 
And Winter die in snow. 


Many a thing I note, 
And store it in my mind, 
For all my ragged coat 
That scarce will stop the wind. 
I light my pipe and draw, 
And, leaning on my spade, 
I marvel with much awe 
O’er all the Lord hath made. 


Now, here ’s a curious thing : 
Upon the first of March 

The crow goes house-building 
In the elm and in the larch. 

And be it shine or snow, 
Though many winds carouse, 

That day the artful crow 
Begins to build his house. 
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But then—the wonder’s big !— 
If Sunday fell that day, 
Nor straw, nor scraw, nor twig, 
Till Monday would he lay. 
His black wings to his side, 
He ‘d drone upon his perch, 
Subdued and holy-eyed 
As though he were at church. 


The crow ’s a gentleman 
Not greatly to my mind, 
He ’1] steal what seeds he can, 
And all you hide he ’ll find. 
Yet though he’s bully and sneak, 
To small birds bird of prey— 
He counts the days of the week, 
And keeps the Sabbath Day ! 
KatHaRine Tynan, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE BASTILLE’ 


[To the Editor of 74e National Observer] 


London, 5th January 1892. 

S1R,— When, after the’passing of the New Poor Law in 1834, 
the English peasant gave the nickname of ‘ Bastille’ to the 
workhouse, he expressed a Joathing that to this day has never 
left him. From then till now agitator and demagogue have 
drawn upon this horror as a fund of capital; and within the 
last few weeks the old question has again come into prominence. 
Statesman, philanthropist, and social reformer, in a crisis that 
baffles them, have grasped at this as at something to do. That 
the righteous man occasionally is found in the workhouse for- 
saken is a thing that ought not to be, and yet experience has 
taught us the utmost caution in adopting plausible schemes for 
escaping the ‘ Bastyle.’ Before putting into practice such pro- 
posals as those recently advanced by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
one hand or Sir Herbert Maxwell on the other, it were well for 
some patient and careful inquirer to collect from the rural dis- 
tricts the facts analogous to those gathered by Mr. Charles Booth 
for his urban proposal. The worst of a project that looks, and so 
far as intention goes is, really kindly and beautiful is that few 
will brave the charges of harshness, cynicism, and lack of sym- 
pathy incurred by its frank criticism. He who dwells again and 
again on the harrowing and conventional picture has the easier 
and more popular task. On how many platforms has the 
tragedy of the aged and destitute peasant been rehearsed? 
Fifty years of moiling and toiling for the poor pittance that just 
kept the flame of life alight, that just procured a cover for his 
back, a crust for his table; fifty sowings and harvestings 
for the granary of his master; fifty years of life’s vicis- 
situdes, during which he has seen his children pass from 
the cradle to the sadder stages of his own career; and 
then a few years more of dog’s work and worse than dog’s 
wages, misery alleviated by doles of fuel and flannel: till 
finally the poor hands, hopelessly enfeebled by age and disease, 
drop in despair, and the broken worker is led away to the 
‘house,’ there to weary away his poor remnant of days, till 
kindly Death comes to the rescue and the pauper’s grave opens 
and shuts again. Were it ascertained that this fate is as 
common as it is represented, no fault could be found with 
those who in and out of season struggle to make us realise it: 
Now, I am far from insinuating that the very possibility of its 
occurrence is not an argument in favour of a provision against 
it either by way of insurance or pension. I am not now criti- 
cising the suggestions made, but only indicating some of the 
conditions they must fulfil if they are to be effectual. 

Many landlords have long recognised that a man who has to 
keep a family on a wage averaging a few shillings under a pound 
weekly is in no position to provide adequately against the needs 
of old age. Some have instituted village friendly societies, 
and not a few out of their own pockets have systematically 
given pensions to their worn-out labourers. Those who con- 
tinually malign the squire would be surprised if they knew 
his annual outlay under this head: an outlay, be it ob- 
served, purely voluntary on his part, and that would not be 
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incurred by any one who held the land on purely com- 
mercial principles. On certain estates there are always 
to be found from six to a dozen persons each getting a 
cottage and a few shillings weekly. There are very few 
villages in England where a respectable man or widow 
would be allowed to go to the workhouse from no other cause 
but sheer and absolute poverty. Roughly speaking, those who 
go to the Bastille are either single women ‘ who have had a 
misfortune,’ or men whose lives exemplify the truth of the 
Northern Farmer’s remark : ‘ Take my word for it, Sammy, the 
poor in a loomp is bad.’ When the drunken spendthrift gets 
past work, it is the only place for him ; when the poacher’s joints 
are racked and stiff with rheumatism, thither he too must drift ; 
the lazy and the dishonest find it their haven. And only senti- 
mentalism run riot would refuse to admit that it is the best 
place for them. We cannot greatly blame a farm labourer for 
offences against the doctrines of Malthus. In his healthy, hot 
youth, to get married is natural ; and his usually buxom wife 
soon brings him a progeny. While he is rearing a family of 
from three to thirteen, how is he to lay by anything out of his 
poor pittance? But, on the other hand, filial piety is a con- 
spicuous virtue in the peasantry. ‘ T’owld man’ and his pipe are 
not, save in very bad cases, refused a seat in his son’s chimney 
nook. Unfortunately he needs it rather earlier in life than 
might be expected from his healthy calling. His bane is 
rheumatism. Exposure to the most inclement skies, poor fare, 
abundancy of draught, and scarcity of clothing account for that. 
About sixty the average hind is ‘sair failed,’ at seventy he is a 
useless ancient, bowed and bent and doted. Yet for ten years 
longer his trembling figure is familiar tottering up and down 
the village street, or on sunny days sitting outside the cottage 
door. And if by fateful chance he must go to the workhouse 
at last, ‘ That is what country life comes to,’ bitterly moralises 
his grandson, and prepares to move townwards. 

Certain features developed in the modern rustic vastly in- 
crease the difficulty of averting this end to his career—an end 
that rightly or wrongly fills his mind with dread. For one 
thing he has become such a restless nomad, flitting from farm 
to farm even when he does not migrate to town, that the con~ 
nection between him and his employer is rapidly becoming a 
mere hard-and-fast pecuniary bargain. The claims of long 
and faithful service can be recognised no longer, because they 
have ceased to exist. And with his increased wages has come 
no increase in thrift. He spends annually far more on food 
and clothes than he used to, for he has learned to be fastidious 
of coarse fare and ashamed of the smock and the homespun. 
Instead of holidaying it cheaply on the village green or at wake 
or fair, he must be off on his cheap trip that is not cheap when 
extras are included. Again, his new wants have made him avid 
of money, so that he is reluctant to contribute a fraction to the 
fund from which his old age allowance must be drawn. Were 
he content to stay on the soil, the shiftful, industrious man would 
rather lay past every penny for the market garden or small 
holding on which he relies for his betterment ; and the careless 
ne’er-do-weel is more anxious to spend than to provide for an 
old age that may never come. 

In dwelling on these considerations it is not my intention or 
desire to throw cold water on any of the numerous plans mooted 
during the last week or two. But when ‘in a gush of universal 
philanthropy’ the country is in danger of being hurried into 
legislation, it is as well to examine in as business-like a manner 
as possible the problem that has to be solved. Could Hodge 
be relieved of his terror of the Bastille, it were well to relieve 
him. But there is something still more important : which is that 
we should embark on no enterprise till we have counted the 
cost and estimated the probability of success.—-I am, etc., 

RUSTICUS. 
‘SCOTS WHA HAE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Dumfries, Jan. 4, 1892. 
S1rR,—In last week’s issue of Zhe National Observer Mr. 
W. E. Henley speaks of the ‘swaggering rant’ of Scots Wha 
Hae, and then he proceeds to deprecate criticism of his criticism 
by a gibe about being torn to pieces in the shadow of the Tron. 
Now, I for one do not desire to tear Mr. Henley to pieces in 
the High Street of Edinburgh or anywhere else ; but I desire 
humbly to direct his attention to a fact which, while it is no 
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apology for the indifferent verses of Burns, is still less of an 
excuse for an Englishman labelling the whole race of Scotsmen 
as incapable of distinguishing bad verse from good because 
Scots Wha Hae is popular in Scotland. The verses might have 
been better, let it be conceded to Mr. Henley ; but had they been 
worse it is probable that they would have been quite as popular. 
The reason for their popularity is twofold : first, they celebrate 
the most glorious event in the history of Scotland, and the 
crowning victory of a great soldier and a great statesman and 
administrator. Scotsmen of all ranks may not know much 
about Bruce, but they do know that the battle which the song 
celebrates was the most important event in the history of their 
country. Second, the verses have been wedded to a most ex- 
cellent and stirring air, which has helped their political signifi- 
cance to win for them their position as a national song. Thom- 
son’s Rule Britannia is an extravagant anticipation of the works 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and God Save the Queen is so little a 
national song that in any assembly it is hard to find an indivi- 
dual who knows more than the first verse. With both of these 
Scots Wha Hae can challenge comparison. Three blacks don’t 
make a white, but a critic who desires to retain a reputation for 
impartiality should remember that a sneer at the poetical taste 
of a nation (and that nation the one whose most popular national 
song is the perfect Au/d Lang Syne) comes badly from the 
mouth of Englishmen. In short, Mr. Henley does not seem to 
understand the difference between politics and poetry. Surely 
I am not wrong in maintaining that it is sufficiently well 
defined.—I am, etc., ANNANDALE. 





{ Vote-—True : and that is why a piece of verse whose sole 
merit is that it ‘celebrates the most glorious event in the his- 
tory of Scotland’ and ‘the crowning victory’ of the distin- 
guished Englishman who did so much for Scotland and him- 
self—which, in fact, is fo/ttica/ or nothing—is out of place ina 
selection from the foetry of its author. ] 


MR. GLADSTONE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer | 


Carlisle, 4th January 1892. 
S1R,—In your comments on the greatest statesman of this or 
any other age (Mr. Gladstone) one does not look for charitable 
consideration or even decent reticence. Nor does one even 
expect to find you accurately informed as to all the complex 
facts of his wondrous and many-sided career, for it is no doubt 
to ignorance of such matters that your attitude—so often offen- 
sive—is due. But the error in your ill-conditioned versicles of 
Saturday is inexcusable. Everybody—even the otherwise igno- 
rant writer of your leader on ‘ After Fourscore ’—is aware that 
Mr. Gladstone is eighty-three years of age and not merely 
eighty-two. Moreover, he has said so himself, though I pre- 
sume you will not accept his statement. What your motive 
for this deliberate misrepresentation may be I know not: un- 
less, indeed, its aim is to detract from the phenomenal gran- 
deur of his age. However, I have pinned your lie to the wall, 

and it may wriggle as it list.—I am, etc., H. R. 


[Note.—We always accept Mr. Gladstone’s statements—for 
what they are worth. But nobody—not Mr. Gladstone him- 
self—can be eighty-three until his birthdays number eighty- 
four. As even a Gladstonian might know. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER AGAIN 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 6th January 1892. 


Sir,—Professor Herkomer has been in Germany, making 
etchings, which, I trust, will bear the imprint required by the 
recent Act. One of them (a portrait-group, possibly) repre- 
sents the ‘Etcher’ at work upon his heliogravures. They 
are printed, says the announcement, ‘from unsteeled copper- 
plates, for the most part by the Professor, and are stamped to 
that effect.’ Whether they are to be signed or not doth not 


yet appear: nor is it stated that they are to be accompanied 
by an explanation of the methods used in their making. In 
due time I, like many others, will expect you to supply any 
such deficiency.—I am, etc., 


CAVEAT EMPTOR. 
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REVIEWS 


LIVELY AND SEVERE 


Gossip in a Library. By EDMUND GosseE. London: Heine- 
mann. 
Nature in Books. 


Methuen. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. London: 


Mr. Gosse has pitched upon an unusually apt and expressive 
title. Gossip it is that he here professes to deal in ; and gossip 
of an agreeable kind is what, in truth, he dispenses. Gleaned 
from the pages of English and American periodicals, the several 
papers all turn upon some one or other choice or curious volume 
which Mr. Gosse is lucky enough to be able to adorn with his 
book-plate. No one, assuredly, can complain of the monotony 
of such fare. Be it Camden’s Aritannia, or a volume of old 
plays, or Pompey the Little, or Peter Bell, or The Shaving of 
Shagpat, there cannot but be something to tickle the most 
fastidious palate. It is all the purest tittle-tattle about litera- 
ture: a species of doll’s-dinner-party-table-talk, so to say. But 
it is sometimes pleasant to leave the roast and the boiled and 
to trifle with such comfits and sweetmeats as Mr. Gosse has 
cunningly prepared. His essays are slight: so slight, indeed, 
that the expediency of reprinting them might well have been 
open to question. But ’tis not to be denied that they make 
a charming book, wherein is scarce a dull page from begin- 
ning to end. Mr. Gosse is careful to dissociate himself from 
the bibliophiles who care but for the outside of their treasures ; 
and he displays throughout a very happy knack of seizing on 
the characteristic bits of his authors. A pleasant literary 
flavour permeates his discourses, which were none the worse, 
perchance, for a somewhat more rigid exclusion of the per- 
sonal element. We are bound, however, to point out that 
a bibliophile who presumes to doubt if the original three- 
volume editions be for the book-lover the only possible form in 
which to possess the Waverley Novels lays the sincerity of his 
passion open to the gravest imputations. 

Mr. Graham's volume is of a different calibre. It is grave, 
serious, painstaking. We wish it were in our power to add that 
it achieves its end. But Mr. Graham rears his structure upon 
what appear to us such essentially shallow foundations, he 
Starts from such radically erroneous premises, that, while we 
cannot but applaud his labour and ingenuity, while we greet 
with pleasure many a luminous remark and many a well-turned 
sentence, we are compelled to the conclusion that his toil has 
been practically in vain. His book consists of seven papers 
upon different authors, and the general design is, as we take it, to 
show the effect of circumstance upon genius or ability. A poet is 
a compound of natural gifts and—to drop for a moment into the 
hideous current slang—environment. ‘A man’s success arises 
from his adjustment by hazard to circumstances that develop 
his peculiar talent, as Mr. Graham puts it. Now, no sane 
person would dream of denying that much of the idiosyncrasy 
of every great writer may be traced to his surroundings, or that 
the effort to trace it may be both interesting and profitable. 
That eminent critic, Sir Barnes Newcome, knew this well 
enough, ’tis forty years since. What we complain of is that Mr. 
Graham steadfastly refuses to take into account the element 
of natural ability, genius (call it what you will), which is inde- 
pendent of circumstance, which no one will ever be able to 
explain, and whose distinction it will always be to baffle all 
them that go a-groping for its cause either through the pranks 
of childhood or in the inheritance bequeathed by genera- 
tions of ancestors. This strange blindness to the fact that 
the artist’s exercise of his art is a conscious and deliberate 
act—this it is which vitiates Mr. Graham’s argument from 
top to bottom. Yet this fundamental error leads to so many 
doubtful propositions that you wonder how Mr. Graham’s own 
misgivings were not aroused, if not by its enunciation, at 
least in the course of its development. When he wrote 
that ‘to understand any poet, a knowledge of [his] early train- 
ing is a necessity,’ did the inquiry not suggest itself how far 
our knowledge of Homer’s early training contributes to an 
appreciation of the /ésad or Odyssey? When he laid down 
that ‘to write an epic you must live an epic, and as you live 
so will you write,’ did he really suppose that Milton had been 
hustled out of Heaven, or expelled from Paradise? When in 
pursuance of his theory he proceeded to infer that ‘a love of 
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idleness must have been strong’ in the writer of Zhe Lotus- 
Eaters, did he not bethink him of the analogous deduction 
that an insatiable appetite for exertion, an unquenchable 
energy, must be the portion of the author of Ulysses? When 
he repeated the familiar strain that had Sir Walter been born 
three centuries sooner he would have been a ‘hard-riding, 
deep-drinking, and valiant marauder,’ was he not struck by 
the equally important and pertinent hypothesis that if Sir 
Walter’s grandfather had been a horse Sir Walter would have 
won the Derby? Finally, when he permitted himself to say 
that ‘in Shakespeare’s mind life resolved itself into “a tale 
told by an idiot,”’ for what particular reason did he omit to 
attribute to that popular dramatist every one of the emotions 
and sentiments proper to every one of his characters in every 
one of his plays? The absurdity of each and all of these 
positions, to which Mr. Graham most gallantly commits him- 
self, needs no demonstration. But it is seldom that these same 
views, which are cherished by thousands of excellent Britons, 
are expressed with so much simplicity and frankness. It is 
good to be made to realise the hopelessness of the fallacy that 
the man and his work are one. It is good to take warning 
from the blindness which cannot see that the high prerogative 
of genius consists precisely in its ability to outrun, and to 
supersede, experience. 

The criticism which proceeds upon such canons must needs 
bring forth strange fruit. Mr. Graham, who finds fault with 
them that praise their Tennyson wrongly, himself exalts the 
Laureate as ‘the supreme journalist of his time’; and lauds 
bim, for that ‘no man has kept more abreast of scientific dis- 
covery.’ What have journalism or scientific discovery to do 
with poetry? A disparaging allusion to Lockhart’s ‘long- 
winded narrative’ comes with no very good grace from one 
indebted to Lockhart for his every fact. The sentiment that 
the voice of the people is in literature the voice of God scarce 
calls for serious discussion ; but it is worth while to point out 
to such as would base Burns’s title to fame upon the ground of 
his popularity with his fellow-countrymen, that the most of these 
admire him merely because it is a patriotic tradition to do so, that 
they like his worst things best, and that his vogue is shared with 
writers of the type of Miss Annie S. Swan. The prediction 
that future historians will write of Richard Jefferies struggling 
with disease as they do of Gordon at Khartoum displays a 
lamentable lack of all balance of judgment, all sense of propor- 
tion. But the wonder is that there is so much good stuff in the 
book as there is. The prelection on Jefferies, for example, 
from which the foregoing extraordinary prophecy is extracted, 
is an admirable piece of sound and honest workmanship. Mr. 
Graham, indeed, seems to us to show to much greater advan- 
tage in his handling of Nature than in his handling of the poets. 
With the freshness and vigour, with the fine observation and 
the well-chosen language, of those of his writings whose subjects 
are drawn from natural phenomena, readers of this journal are 
not unacquainted. But in criticism he must begin from the 
beginning. His keenness of insight, his sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, his love of the beautiful, are rendered of none avail by his 
adhesion to principles which imply the negation of art. 


ABOUT AND ABOUT 


Dante; His Life and Writings. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 
‘The Dilettante Library.’ London: Sonnenschein. 

Goethe: His Life and Writings. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 
‘ The Dilettante Library.’ London: Sonnenschein. 

A Primer on Browning. By F. MARY WILSON. London : 
Macmillan. 

The Browning Cyclopedia. By EDWARD BERDOE. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Of‘ Fifine at the Fair, ‘ Christmas Eve and Easter Day, and 
Other of Mr. Browning's Poems. By JEANIE MORISON. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


To the informed student booklets on great writers are 
always a superfluity, often an irritating one; to the ignorant 
they are seldom of indubitable value. If you love your great 
writer, you may take with pleasure from another lover—so he 
be worthy—an appreciative essay on him; but a book which 
turns him inside out, placing his work before you in order and 
counting off his merits with a system, is other-guess matter. 
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You may, however, need an account of his life and of the 
sequence of his writings to refer to now and again; and Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s articles on Goethe and Dante in the Eacyclo- 
pedia Britannica gave you that which you required. Not to 
go the length of calling these reprints of them a mistake, it is 
in a book of reference that we find their proper place; and the 
air of the ‘ Dilettante Library’ does not suit us. And then, 
the wind-baggery of the style! ‘Goethe’s spirit was liberated 
from its trammels, and Gétz and Faust and Wilhelm Meister 
became possible to his mind. At a later period he forged for 
himself fetters of a different kind.’ A work of a hundred and 
forty little pages on Goethe his life and writings should not 
have room for this sort of thing, which should be kept for the 
magazines. In respect of such books we are Gradgrinds for 
facts, and relevant facts to boot—relevant, that is, to the poet’s 
poetry. Mr. Oscar Browning finds over-ample space for other 
things, but he does satisfy our requirement fairly well. The 
study of Goethe is better than that of Dante, that of Goethe 
his life than that of Goethe his writings; while the biblio- 
graphical sketch is much to the purpose. Sometimes jerky: 
sometimes flowery, the style is yet on the whole easy and 
popular. And there is not much high-falutin patronage. 
Wherein the author of A Primer on Browning disports 
herself carelessly beneath an offended heaven. It may be that 
Browning’s poetry has, as poetry, been frantically overrated ; 
but respect for his parts should have made such a book as 
this impossible. This author has studied him with great labour 
and exceeding care ; but the end of it all is distressing. Chap- 
ter I. is a short ‘ Literary Life, in which, beginning with the 
remark that ‘a great writer’s life is to be found in his works 
rather than in his biography,’ she goes on to tell you how ‘his 
grandmother on the paternal side was a Creole, owning a 
sugar plantation at St. Kitt’s,’ and so forth. Such facts may 
be gleaned more pleasantly from Mrs. Sutherland Orr. There 
follows a chapter on his ‘characteristics,’ done in this way: 


‘1. UNIVERSALITY. . . . He is as interested in psychologising 
a Paris jeweller as a queen.’ A page or so of this, and then - 
‘2. COURAGE. ... 3. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. Brown- 


ing is not solely—(solely is good)—a poetic artist ; he is be- 
sides that a “thinker,” with so persistent an answer to the 
ultimate question of life that few of his poems can be ap- 
praised without reference to it.’ And soit goeson. ‘Tis the 
more irritating because the lady’s critical faculty is not alto- 
gether weak: ‘his mind is pre-eminently Gothic’ is, if vague, 
yet not untrue ; and she even admits, to your surprise, that 
‘ Browning has not an infallible metrical ear.’ The rest of the 
book is taken up with ‘Introductions to the Poems.’ The 
method is to take a poem, sum up its characteristics in a few 
high-sounding and confused phrases, and proceed to summarise 
its story. Where a summary is impossible or needless (even 
in her view), the high-sounding phrases occupy _all the space 
The book, in fine, is writ with irritating emptiness and lament- 
able confusion of ideas. An example or two of the style will 
show its quality : to describe it adequately and yet urbanely 
were difficult. ‘Given God’s power and knowledge, His love 
is as inevitable as the third angle of the triangle. ‘ Zhe Guar- 
dian Angel (vol. VI.) is one of the rare poems in which Brown- 
ing lets his love and life look through. Note the beautiful 
name, “ bird of God,” for an angel, and the inspiring words 
that conclude stanza v.’ This exhibits also the method of her 
introductions. Do you run to read 7he Guardian Angel? 
How great her industry has been you gather from Dr. 
Berdoe’s Cyclopedia. The ‘books, essays, etc., which are 
especially useful to the Browning student’ include four ‘ bio- 
graphical works,’ twelve ‘works of criticism and exposition,’ 
and sixteen publications of the Browning Society. There is 
greater doubt in your wonder if she can possibly rival a man 
who can lay his hand on his heart and say: ‘I have attended 
nearly every meeting of the Browning Society from its inau- 
guration; I have read every book, paper, and article upon 
Browning on which I could lay my hands ; have gone over 
every line of the poet’s works again and again; have asked 
the assistance, and have pegged away at the obscurities till 
they seemed (at any rate) to vanish.’ Words fail us somewhat 
in attempting an appreciation of these facts, but we may at 
least congratulate this indefatigable trifler on surviving it all 
—him and his literary friends. That Browning abounds in 
obscure allusions is certain; and it were an affectation, as 
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Dr. Berdoe says, ‘to pretend to believe that every educated per- 
son ought’ to understand them unaided. To a thoroughgoing 
student (of Browning) some such book as this were therefore 
a great convenience. Could it be said, though, of a great poet, 
writing in our own time and language, that a cyclopedia were 
needful to an appreciative reading of his poetry? If you 
answer No, then either this book will appeal to but a few or 
Browning is not a great poet. A fair scholar needs no classi- 
cal dictionary at hand when reading Virgil or Propertius, say, 
who are above all things learned : that is, he can gather nearly 
all the good without it. However that may be, Dr. Berdoe’s 
book is fairly well written, and apparently complete. The 
‘copious notes’ are perhaps a little too copious: Browning’s 
misconception of the A/cestis, for instance, to which four pages 
are devoted, might have been explained in ten lines. And 
there is a trifle too much laudation; but we can understand 
that that was difficult to suppress. 

As for Fifine at the Fair, and the rest, it consists of ninety- 
eight pages. About eighty of these are filled by quotations 
from the poet, and of the remaining eighteen a fair propor- 
tion is taken up with paraphrases. In such an arrangement 
there is modesty, which you may or may not deem excessive. 
Perhaps, if you needs must take your Browning in an annotated 
form, you could put up with somewhat fuller explanation ; 
for this author writes easily and with understanding, and, pur- 
suing the right method, aims at giving you the focus (as she 
has it), the central idea, of a poem, which is hid from many in 
its trappings. She has been most successful, we think, with 
Christmas Eve, wherein it has sometimes puzzled the good 
Browningite to determine what exactly happened to his poet. 
If, then, you care to read these poems with explanations as you 
go, this book can be recommendedto you. But eighteen pages 
of original writing does not mean anything colossal in the way 
of commentaries. 


NEW NOVELS 


In reading the first few pages of Begun in Jest (Lordon: 
Murray), by Mrs. Newman, one is tempted to imagine the 
meaning of its title to be that Mrs. Newman’s originai idea 
was to write a burlesque novel, consisting entirely of the hack 
phrases whereby the average novel, to the number of some 
hundreds yearly, is padded out to the proper length; and 
that then, tired by the brilliancy of her own satire, she de- 
termined to go on with it as one of the flock at whose expense 
she originally designed to exercise her mordant wit. The fol- 
lowing common forms are all to be found in the fourth page of 
the first volume. It begins with a description of the hero 
(the numeration is our own) : ‘(1) Reticence that comes of the 
habit of observation ; (2) the keen sense of the humorous that 
is allied with (3) a perception of the tragedy of life and (4) the 
irony of circumstances ; (5) strong feeling kept in subordination 
by a stronger will; all this and more (6) might perhaps be 
divined.’ ‘(7) To the superficial observer he might, indeed, 
appear (8) somewhat deficient in perception and too content to 
take people at their own valuation. (9) The few who (10: V.B., 
change of tense) know him well do not attempt to deceive 
Gerard Harcourt nor care to (11) provoke his satire.’ ‘ Mabel 
Leith had (12) hurriedly caught up a piece of embroidery,’ ‘and 
was industriously (13) stabbing her needle to and fro.’ ‘ “Oh, 
I changed my mind ; and auntie did not care about going,” 
(14) a little consciously.’ The intention is not maintained, 
and after the first page or two the hack phrases appear at 
decent intervals, and not in such a galaxy of sarcastic pro- 
fusion. The hero, whose satire the few who know him well 
do not care to provoke, turns out to be the tamest and most 
commonplace young gentleman one could wish to have fora 
rival in love. Mabel Leith, who is gifted only with irre- 
sistible physical charms, considerable pecuniary resources, a 
skittish disposition, and exceedingly bad manners, goes out for 
a governess and captures all male hearts on sight, whereby she 
marries at the ripe age of nineteen or thereby the aforesaid in- 
nocuous Gerard, with whom she was brought up in the nursery. 
The heroine’s priggish sister marries a prig after her kind, a 
squarson, heir to an earldom, whoin she meets slumming, and 
who, by the merest accident, is brother-in-law to the heroine’s 
employer, and friend to the harmless Gerard. And they all 
talk in a slipshod manner and flirt gingerly through three 
volumes, and make pleasant enough reading when one wants 
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that kind of thing. Mrs. Newman appears to be under the 
delusion that ‘malice prepense’ is a French expression, and 
that after a dinner-party it is usual for the principal guest to 
‘signify his readiness to join the ladies.’ 

It is very well for Mr. Henry James to set forth the merits of 
M. de Maupassant, who is familiar to us, and whose reputation 
can defy the worst attacks of his eulogists ; but as there is no 
more dangerous introduction for an unknown author than the 
puff preliminary, it is a little hard on Mr. Kielland that he 
should be damned with excessive praise at the hands of Mr. 
William Archer, whose name in connection with Norwegian 
literature darkly recalls reminiscences of Ibsen. Possibly, 
therefore, criticism is prejudiced: or it may be that we have 
been unable to fulfil what Mr. James says is the first duty of a 
foreign reader—to ‘approach the author as nearly as possible in 
the spirit of one of his own (the author’s) countrymen’: or per- 
haps Mr. Kielland suffers by translation. But, for whatever rea- 
son, we find it impossible to grant him that place among writers of 
fiction which his countrymen and Mr. Archer apparently claim 
for him. His sketches of Norwegian life doubtless appeal to 
Norwegians : but they are alarmingly imbued with a ‘ Tendenz’ 
and a Purpose (not but what this is infinitely creditable to the 
author’s disposition), and overlaid with an abundance of irrele- 
vant description which spoils them as literature. As for his 
humour (the introduction asserts that we have to do with a 
humourist), it is that shy Scandinavian drollery which eludes 
observation in the pages of the Great Dramatist. Nevertheless, 
the Zales of Two Countries (London: Osgood) are at times 
pleasingly written. Mr. Kielland is at least sincere and thought- 
ful : he is evidently a close observer of Nature, and his descrip- 
tion is good in itself if not in relation to the story ; and though 
he has not M. de Maupassant’s gift of narrative, that is because 
he is a Norwegian and not a Frenchman. It is gratifying, by 
the way, to learn that Norse society is (after all !) ‘innocent and 
moral.’ 

Cut With His Own Diamond (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by 
Paul Cushing, is a sensational novel. Mr. Cushing is an artist 
—ofasort. With a few touches he sketches a charming land- 
scape, which he will afterwards spoil with daubs of vulgar colour. 
He works up a lovely portrait of a woman, graced with talent 
and sweetness, and he wilfully brands her forehead with the 
‘scarlet letter.’ His Countess is an angel, but an unfaithful 
wife ; Mrs. Oldcastle is ‘a dear, devout soul,’ ‘the image of a 
saint,’ but she usurps another's inheritance, and would wed her 
daughter to a threatening villain rather than part with it; 
Philip Tuer, the hero, is an English gentleman, handsome and 
clever, yet utterly immoral, a bully, an unprincipled schemer, a 
thief, a convict, and in the end he marries his Countess, and is 
doubtless happy ever after. ‘The proper blend,’ he says, ‘is 
one of vice and virtue. In right proportion the result is ex- 
quisite.’ True: but to blend virtue and vice in one personality, 
pronounce the result exquisite, present such characters as this 
hero and this heroine, and claim for them the reader’s interest 
and sympathy, is neither fitting nor artistic. The great novelist 
bears ever in mind the law of retribution. The sensational 
novelist sacrifices truth, justice, and high ideal to effect. Mr. 
Cushing shows that he is capable of better things. With a 
higher reverence for character, less flippancy of style, and a 
loftier purpose, he may write a notable book. 

The heroine of /donea (London: Eden), by Thalia Marsden, 
is the daughter of a clergyman in a Yorkshire manufacturing 
town. Her mother, being a German, was somewhat coldly 
treated by her cultured and selfish father; and her well- 
developed hatred of him is not lessened when he brings ina 
wicked stepmother. Having fallen in love with a married man 
(whom she perverts from district visiting and Sunday schools 
to a sort of sentimental agnosticism), she proceeds to have 
adventures, writes a book which is the fashion for a fortnight, 
and is companion to a rich, eccentric, and inhuman old woman, 
who ‘shakes’ her without warning. Then she meets her old 
love again; he sets up a second establishment ; and then 
Idonea, having poisoned her baby and been saved from suicide, 
is removed from the Piljin’s Projiss of this Mortal Wale by 
a theatrical affection of the heart. If you can set aside the ques- 
tion whether her story is or is not worth telling, you will find 
that it is well told. 

Through Rifted Clouds (London : Eden), by Annabella Gray, 
begins with a baby-farm in full working order. The estimable 
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lady and gentleman who preside over this institution retire from 
business on a competence, and after many years of crime be- 
come highly respected members of a rural community. Their 
career, however, has little to do with the story. It is that of 
one of their charges, whose constitution is too strong for 
them, and who becomes so useful to them that she is allowed 
tostay onas drudge. She grows up a pure and lovely woman ; 
refuses a Carpenter; is companion to a maiden lady; runs 
off with her scapegrace nephew; is victimised by a sham 
ceremony ; is deserted for a young woman of property ; goes 
broken-hearted, and endures much misery as a seamstress. 
She nearly dies, but she is rescued by a friend of her betrayer’s, 
who hasten thousand a-year, and ultimately marries her. It 
remains to add that she is a poet of rare power, but she burns 
her poems, and that is why none ever heard of her before. ‘ Yes, 
Lenore, you are awaking from the stupor cast upon your senses, 
from the bondage of sin. You are passing out of the deadly 
lethargy to life! I want you to enter another sort of existence 
where crime and misery will no longer ruin the beauty of your 
nature.’ Do carpenters ever talk to slaveys like that? Small 
wonder if this one crossed the seas alone, and Lenore eloped 
with the half-pay colonel. 

Theology and all, a novel by Dr. George Macdonald is ever 
welcome. Zhe Flight of the Shadow (London: Kegan Paul) 
will not rank with Alec Forbes and David Elginbrod, but it 
stands high above much of his work. The theme is love at first 
sight between Belorba Whichcote, who has been brought up 
by a picturesque old uncle with a secret, and John Day, whom 
Providence has left to the tender mercies of a widowed step- 
mother. Being true, its course does not run smooth because of 
the wickedness of my lady Cairnedge and the youthful folly of 
the picturesque recluse. But in the end the shadow is put to 
flight : though the joints of the deus ex machind are somewhat 
rusty and his wheels a trifle out of gear. Here and there the 
author draws perilously near to the mystical: not in his plot 
but in the converse and soliloquies of some of his characters. 
Also there are sundry borrowings from the supernatural, which 
the exigencies of the story unfortunately require should be ex- 
plained. Dame Care, ‘ Red Letter Stories’ (London : Osgood), 
is not up to the level of the series. A translation from the 
German of Suderman, it is too redolent of the dull, the heavy, 
air of the Fatherland to prove attractive to the ordinary reader. 
All the same, it is not devoid of a quaint peculiar pathos. 


A CELEBRITY AT HOME 


Ciceroin His Letters. Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A,, Litt.D. 
London : Macmillan. 


Some men are greater heroes to their valets than to their 
posterity. Many a statesman history condemns, many a poet 
ignored of the generations, may have been the best of good 
company, beloved (as the epitaphs say) by all who knew them. 
But their virtues have died with them, and posterity has failed 
to realise their charm. Some, however, have revealed them- 
selves in literature, and so bear witness to their own engaging 
qualities ; as, for instance, Pepys in his diary, Montaigne in his 
essays, and Cicero in his letters. The last one lacks, it is true, 
the ingenuous simplicity and freshness of the other two: his 
letters are always correct and generally studied ; yet you shall 
gather from them at least a faint idea of that readiness of wit, 
that wide (if shallow) knowledge, and those other merits which 
made him the most brilliant social figure of his age and a chief 
of letter-writers for all time. 

Letters sincerely written form the best revelation of character ; 
and in letters so intimate as Cicero’s to his friends you see the 
man without disguise, at his best and at his worst. A selection 
made, as Professor Tyrrell’s is made, with a just sense of pro- 
portion enables one to realise the man as he really was. And 
the inevitable conclusion is that Cicero in private life was a far 
more admirable person than Cicero thumping the benches in the 
courts or filling the senate-house with oratory. There is no 
man whose character has been more fiercely discussed: Momm- 
sen paints him in a harmony of black, and Dr. Tyrrell, in his 
desire to correct Mommsen, seems to resort to special pleading. 
He quotes with approving emphasis the saying of Augustus : 
‘This was a great orator, and a man who loved his country 
well.” But while we would not cavil at a word, yet do we ad- 
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mire Augustus the more for what he left unsaid. Cicero was 
eloquent, Cicero was patriotic: but he was not a statesman, 
not a man of large views, not a man of foresight. He was of 
the race of the orators : facile and fluent, for ever committing 
himself, for ever retracting; speaking with emphasis to-day 
and unspeaking his words with qualifications to-morrow ; now 
blustering beyond conciliation, anon cringing without dignity. It 
is the curse of the orator—(and the salvation of the community 
he adorns)—that he is ever at the mercy of his own tongue. 
And, in Cicero’s case, the curse was not combined with much 
of the statesman’s power or providence ; his early successes 
were won in the courts, but he was a better advocate than 
lawyer, and what is the advocate but a A/s¢rio in wig and gown? 
There is little to admire in his public life ; he had neither con- 
stancy nor strength of mind ; he was too ready to commit him- 
self, and always ready to renounce. If you want to cherish and 
be kind to him, you may call him opportunist ; but even so, he 
was an opportunist without judgment. 

In connection with this habit of self-committals and correc- 
tions, the omission of his letters to Antony in 43 B.c. from 
Dr. Tyrrell’s selection seems almost a suppressio veri. They 
are merely inestimable, whether as indications of character or 
as specimens of the enormous insincerity of professional poli- 
ticians. Here, for example, is Antony asking a favour of 
Cicero with expressions of the most exaggerated respect ; and 
Cicero thinks it wise not to refuse, and accedes in terms of ful- 
some affection ; and within the year he has launched his thirteen 
Philippics, and Antony’s wife has derided, and rejoiced in the 
sight of, his dissevered head. But, politics apart, and if you 
make a certain allowance for his boastfulness, his lying (which 
Professor Tyrrell calls ‘rhetorical hyperbole’), and his mean 
ness, the poor man reveals in his letters a charming and sym- 
pathetic disposition, which does much to reconcile to his little 
ways. Sick of the foolish intrigues of the Roman Republicans, 
it is a real refreshment to turn to these, and gather the details 
of Roman life or the current scraps of Roman gossip ; to find 
that, whatever the legal position of the Roman wife, no law 
could prevent her from ruling the roost and riding roughshod 
over her spouse ; to take in Cicero’s prattle about his indiges- 
tion, his ideas on bookbinding, his protest against ‘the new 
humour,’ or his complaints of the shockingly vulgar way in which 
the plays are mounted ; to listen to his criticism of Lucretius 
(‘his poems show many flashes of genius with a great deal of 
art’); to learn his taste in sculpture (some friend had bought 
a group of Bacchants for him, but ‘a group of the Muses 
would have been more appropriate to a library and more suit- 
able to my tastes,’ for ‘in my house what place is there for 
ballet-girls?’). Even his puns, so bad that only the closest 
intimacy of friendship could excuse them, seem touched to 
mellowness and voided of offence by the lapse of centuries. 
And how modern his tone, and how modern the society in 
which he moves! Take the letter to Pzetus, written in 49 B.c., 
when the Republic was defunct and Cicero and his party were 
in political mourning. He writes to tell Pztus of a merry 
banquet, at which Volumnius Eutrapelus had asked some three 
or four friends to meet his mistress Cytheris. And thus he 
moralises: ‘I’ve just (at three o’clock) sat down to dinner, 
and scribble a rough draft of this letter to you. I am dining 
with Volumnius Eutrapelus ; next me sits Atticus, Verrius next 
to him, both good friends of yours. Are you surprised that my 
bondage is made so merry? Well, what am I todo? Giveme 
the result of your moral philosophy lectures. Shall I suffer 
torture and make myself a martyr? For how long and for what 
object? You shall live, you say, in literature. Do you sup- 
pose I have any other object in life, or could I live unless it 
were for letters? But even if li'erature never stales, some limit 
must be set ; and when | have left off my studies, although I 
place but little store by my dinner, yet 1 know not what else 
to do ere I betake myself to rest. To continue: beside Eutra- 
pelus was Cytheris.’ And then come platitudes, as Cicero de- 
fends his dignity for sitting down with the lady. And these 
suggest the writer's most disagreeable characteristic. He was 
ever full of self-importance, he never forgot that he had been 
Consul or that he was the apostle of several fashionable philo- 
sophies : he always took himself too seriously. Shall we not 
forgive his biographers if they make the same mistake ? 

It remains to add that not often is a school-book interesting for 
its own sake ; but that Professor Tyrrell’s selection is admirably 
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chosen, the notes are learned without being dry, and the wealth 
of information and good sense in the introduction is such as 
makes it a book for the library still more than for the study. 


FACT AND FICTION 


Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
LL.D. London: Macmillan. 


Certain inconveniences to the guileless general reader are 
like to result when such an one as Mr. Archibald Forbes 
binds up with papers meant as sober contributions to mili- 
tary history certain others (no whit less circumstantial nor 
less richly garnished with historic names) which are apparently 
essays in barrack-room fiction, and others again which are (or 
ought to be) dedicated to the Marines. The guileless one may 
be slow to detect the difference in manner and matter between 
Mr. Forbes when he talks business and Mr. Forbes when he 
disports himself. He will possibly be betrayed into search- 
ing history for more light on the subject of Nana Sahib’s 
Englishman, or will pause in his reading to marvel that he 
should so soon have forgotten nearly all the facts regarding a 
certain mutiny at Knightsbridge and thereabouts, which are 
here given with such circumstantiality of unremembered detail 
in the paper entitled Adsit Omen. Nor may he, when he 
finds he has been so fooled, be quite so magnanimous as the 
mild reviewer : who, making similar discoveries after having 
read three-fourths of an article, instantly changes his point of 
view and strives to regard the remaining fourth with greater 
respect than ever. 

But the book is an entertaining medley of military fact and 
fiction, pleasant to take up, and occasionally not hard to lay down. 
The sketch of the U/d Sergeant appears to be on the dividing 
line, being ostensibly a reminiscence from Mr. Forbes’s young 
manse days: ‘tis also the finest thing in the book, and has the 
air of a very firm first sketch for a picture by the artist of Thrums. 
It tells how Robbie Strachan, after serving his king for forty 
years (in the course of which doings so many bullets found their 
billet in him that he was certified full of holes as a cullender), 
came home to his native village to fill, not without a strenuous 
sense of duty, the position of bellman and church-officer. Cer- 
tain words of Mr. Forbes may perhaps find place here:—‘ They 
were grand specimens, those veterans of a bypast era. To 
them the credit of their old regiment and the honour of the 
service were dearer than anything else in all the world. They 
had a great self-respect that had been instilled by the discipline 
they had undergone and by the dangers they had passed 
through. They had a single-hearted loyalty to the Crown that 
they had served, and a manly belief in the country which their 
strong arms had helped to save. It is no doubt all right in a 
military sense that there are no old soldiers among us now ; 
but of this I am sure, that in a good many respects the country 
is the worse for the want of them.’ The self-respect and loyalty 
of the Old Sergeant were put tocruel proof when he had to read 
aloud after church service the proclamation which branded his 
son a deserter. Later, when the renegade returned but the 
story is for Mr. Forbes to tell. Zhe Gentleman Private of the 
‘ Skilamalinks’ touches on a phase of army life (as it was) not 
generally dreamed of—that of the ‘gentleman ranker’ who 
served as a private, not with a view to higher things, but for rea- 
sons which were usually known—like his real name—only to him- 
self. He was apt to be a man with a history: one, it sometimes 
happens, who had thrown up a commission in an Indian regi- 
ment (along of having come a cropper at play, ¢.g.), and was 
content to disappear from the world into the common rank- 
and-file of the home army. He usually preferred to join a 
cavalry regiment, preferably the ‘ Skilamalinks.’ Of that dis- 
tinguished corps ‘ A’ Troop was known as the Gentlemen’s, and 
the corporal thereof—ex uno disce omnes—was the son of a 
great squire and M.P., his mother being own daughter to a 
Scotch marquis. The story of the strange and horrible fate of 
the Gentleman Private is strong and is movingly told ; but it 
would have been stronger had the cheap device of chance 
coincidence been avoided. 

Mr. Forbes has observed how the armies of eight European 
nations behave in action, and has been a student of systems as 
well as an observer of men. Ina paper on Fire Discipline he 
speaks his mind somewhat freely with respect to the attack in 
open order. He charges it with demoralising the men or—not 
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to put;too fine a point on it—with making them cowards. The 
old system of attack in masses has been rendered impossible, 
for many purposes, by the new quick-firing weapons of pre- 
cision, and must go as a fundamental. But with it is going, says 
Mr. Forbes, something more fundamental than any system : 
the manhood of the men engaged. For the effect of exclusive 
training in the methods of swarm-attack is that the individual 
soldier is not habituated to contemplate the possibility of having 
some day to stand upright in the presence of an equally up- 
standing enemy. When the day comes, he is not prepared for 
it; and only by something akin to sheer heroism can he pre- 
serve himself from absolute poltrooning. And certainly it is 
asking too much to expect that every man shall be a hero. He 
is deprived also of that moral support which comes of physical 
contact with his fellows. No virtue goes out to him from his 
right-hand and his left-hand man: he is only a weak unit 
taking nervous pot-shots at the enemy—in the intervals of getting 
to cover. Mr. Forbes gives instances, only too convincing, of 
how it works out in practice. The remedy he suggests is that 
we should be more thoroughgoing in our imitation of the Ger- 
mans. We took the method of swarm-attack from them. But 
while we have erected it into a superstition and given it the 
prevalence of absolute formula, they have been open-eyed to 
its limitations and dangers—-have known ow to supply correc- 
tives and when to set its precepts aside. Above all, they have 
got firm hold of the truly economical principle : that the master- 
consideration is not to save lives but to win your battle. 


THE PECKSNIFF BIRTHDAY BOOK 


The Imitation of Buddha. Compiled by ERNEST M. BOWDEN. 
London : Methuen. 

Mr. Bowden has made ‘a modest compilation’ of sentences 
from the ‘ noble precepts and beautiful sentiments’ to be found 
in the ‘sacred and semi-sacred compositions’ of the East ; and 
says Sir Edwin Arnold, recommending the work ‘ without 
hesitation or reserve’: ‘ How pleasant and how profitable an 
idea it must be considered’ to have done so! Such aphorisms 
as these collected here are generally considered as labour- 
saving machines for the manufacture of prigs. And of a truth 
it is impossible to imagine anything more like such stuff as 
Pecksniffs are made on than this selection of ‘cut and uncut 
jewels from very various sources’: most of them deserving to 
be rounded with a snivel. For ‘those who buy and use the 
book’ will find ‘rubies and sapphires and emeralds of wisdom, 
compassion and human brotherhood, any one of which, worn 
on the heart, would be sufficient to make the wearer rich 
beyond estimation for a day.’ Sir Edwin Arnold omits to 
indicate the fate of borrowers and of those who elect to wear 
their jewels in a more usual place. 

The modest compiler has not aimed ‘ to set forth a corpus of 
Buddhistic morality and doctrine’: wherein he was] wise, for 
these are contradictory and, in some phases, unfit for publica- 
tion. It is much as if, having selected passages from Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais, Novalis, and Shakespeare, he had represented 
the final doctrine as Christian. Notoriously Buddhist literature 
contains more platitude and more nonsense (often vicious non- 
sense) than ‘ lofty ideals of religious conduct.’ And as for these 
‘lofty ideals’: the healthy men and women who strive to do 
their duty in that state of life into which it shall have pleased 
God to call them find sufficient difficulty already in maintaining 
an ‘indifferent honesty.’ Unless they hanker after the minor 
annihilation of Nirvana, they will leave these cut and uncut jewels 
to ‘mulesand barren women.’ They are not for sinners and the 
breeders of sinners. This, too, there is to say : that he who shall 
wear them upon his heart day by day, although he be rich beyond 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s estimation, is not of necessity by way of 
becoming a Brahmana or child of Buddhist grace. Every really 
sane precept to be found in this ‘modest compilation’ forms 
part of an ordinary and not particularly religious gentleman’s 
code. It is no more Buddhist than Swedenborgian to ‘ abhor 
dissimulation,’ to keep one’s hands from picking and stealing, 
and to tell the truth. The merest pagan or Presbyterian recog- 
nises that ‘this world is afflicted with death and decay : there- 
fore the wise do not grieve, knowing the terms of the world.’ 
The duties of friendship, the necessity of civil speech, the wis- 
dom of kindliness, and the virtue of equanimity regulate every 
well-ordered life. But Mr. Bowden’s chief aim has been ‘to 
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supplement Christian morality’ by holding up the mirror to 
‘the ever-pervading tenderness of the great Asiatic Teacher.’ 
Such knowledge was too wonderful, we learn, for & Kempis, 
and even Father Rickaby cannot attain unto it. On the con- 
trary, we grieve to say, he scoffs. Mr. Bowden explains that 
some of his noble precepts are not to be taken over-literally ; 
but such as those are of the essence of Buddhism. Then we 
have certain expressions of the Comtist theory that one ought 
to love one’s neighbour, on the whole, rather better than one’s 
self. On the 27th of May the budding Buddhist is to go 
about ‘identifying himself with others.’ But what if ‘ others’ 
be thieves and horse-copers? On the 15th of September he 
will emulate the prince who ‘cherishes his people more than 
one would a naked and perishing child.’ When his people 
desire to be left alone, he must reflect that ‘name and family’ 
is ‘but a term.’ The Vasetta-sutta neglects to add that the 
term has a significance whose neglect not even the hope of 
Nirvana can make either reasonable or decent. On the 26th 
of November the blossoming Brahmana wears emeralds: ‘I 
will give up my own will and live according to the will of 
these brethren.’ This stone will leave a stain, as its habit was 
when folk-lore was fact, if the brethren be Steadites or Fabians. 
Naturally our pious Babu is to abstain from the bewitchings of 
naughtiness : striving to be ‘free from desire’ and ‘pure.’ He 
is to ‘use no perfume but sweetness of thought,’ and he is 
to observe that ‘the sinner is never beautiful.’ All the same, 
she very often is. 


THE CONTINENT OF ADVENTURE 


Dark Days in Chile: An Account of the Revolution of 1891. 
By MAURICE H. HERVEY, Special Correspondent of Zhe 
Times. London: Arnold. 

Adventures of an Orchid-Hunter. By ALBERT MILLICAN. 
London : Cassell. 

A Five Years Sojourn in the Argentine Republic, 1885-90. 
By THOMAS A. TURNER. London: Sonnenschein. 


South America, not Africa nor another, is the genuine Con- 
tinent of Adventure. There you shall find on an average half- 
a-dozen revolutions and civil wars—proverbially the liveliest 
and the most savage—for every one allotted to the rest of the 
world, always excluding Central America, which in any politi- 
cal or physical classification falls properly within the limits of 
our Continent of Adventure. There ‘the highest developments 
and refinements of Parisian society’ are found enclosed in 
primeval forests, and a goddess ‘ with the form of Venus’ and 
a toilet that would grace a drawing-room or a carnival ball 
rubs shoulders in open day with filthy and half-naked Indians. 
There nitrate and politics, orchids and emerald mines, are 
mixed together as nowhere else. There, also, the man who 
goes out to collect war facts or specimens of the Odonto- 
glossum crispum for a curious British public must keep all his 
wits at his finger-ends. He may be called upon to give advice 
to a President on the conduct of a campaign or the handling 
of a torpedo-boat ; or, as he reaches at a blossom for a Euro- 
pean hothouse, he may be interrupted by the whistle of a 
poisoned arrow, or by the growl and spring of a jaguar. 

The Dark Days in Chile which Mr. Hervey describes were 
also in some sense dark days for himself and for the paper he 
represented. A Chilian revolutionary, now by a turn in the 
wheel of South American affairs become a supporter of the 
regularly constituted Government of the Republic, might be 
excused for pronouncing on his behalf the verdict of the old 
Scots judge: ‘A verra clever chiel, that would be nane the 
waur o’ a hangin’.’ Having crossed the Andes to the scene 
of his duties as war correspondent, after surveying and passing 
summary judgment upon the affairs of the Argentine, his first 
care was to take a side in the Chilian quarrel. With this ob- 
ject he engaged the services of a fighting secretary, whose 
great qualification was that, ‘being an Argentine, he was neces- 
sarily strongly prejudiced against all things Chilian, just as 
Chilians regard with contempt all things Argentine,’ and so 
might reasonably be expected to form an unbiassed opinion. 
He proceeded with the aid of this expert, who turned out to be 
a bit of a rogue and coward, to pursue an independent inquiry 
into the origin and history of the constitutional struggle : re- 
jecting, sometimes with rudeness, he admits, the explanations 
and opinions proffered by foreign residents and others. These 
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were anti-Balmacedistas to a man, and urged in vain that judg- 
ment must not be passed upon the mere letter of the law, under 
which a President of Chile has more absolute power than any 
European sovereign, except, perhaps, the Emperor of Russia. 
His conclusions were that Balmaceda had, in the main, the 
better of the argument. If victory went for the insurgents, the 
country would be broken up into conflicting sections, while the 
triumph of the President would be the triumph of ‘one single 
party, and would entail no subsequent disputes z/fer se.’ Be- 
sides, Balmaceda had the big battalions on his side, and must 
win in the end; and ‘an established Government has always 
stronger primd facie grounds for the support of right-thinking 
persons than even the most plausible of would-be reforms, be- 
gotten by party cliques and heralded bya revolution.’ Mr. 
Hervey’s courage and candour are beyond question ; but not 
so much can be said of his foresight and discretion. Time and 
history, he says, would settle whether he was right or wrong. 
Apparently they have done so. 

The career of The Times correspondent in Chile may teach 
his fellow-craftsmen that it is possible to carry even the 
special virtue of their trade—self-confidence—to excess. It 
is all very well to act on the principle that ‘you must take 
nothing on trust in a South American Republic’; but there 
may be a point where assurance and omniscience become a 
fault. Mr. Hervey approached this point when he compli- 
mented the President, at their first meeting, on his manner 
of speaking his native tongue: ‘Your Excellency’s Spanish 
is singularly pure.’ He may be judged to have over-stepped 
the line at his final interview, when ‘as a friend and well- 
wisher, not as an impertinent critic,’ he presented to the 
President a prescription for handling his troops and putting 
down the revolution. There must have been a touch of sarcasm 
in Balmaceda’s response that, like the Seflor Corresponsal, he 
was a Civilian: ‘ Warfare I leave to the leaders of the army, 
because they are soldiers.’ There was some excuse for the 
peremptory message Mr. Hervey received from his journal. 
when he announced his intention of accompanying, on board 
the cruiser /mferial, the Government squadron on a cruise - 
‘Go; but wire only facts.’ Yet one cannot help liking the 
‘ discredited correspondent,’ while perceiving that the discredit 
did not come upon him unmerited. He writes with much spirit : 
he saw a good deal of what went on behind the scenes in 
Chilian politics and campaigning ; he made three cruises with 
the Balmacedist ships, and witnessed a little and heard a great 
deal of torpedo-hunting and other phases of naval warfare. 
And, as a South American correspondent should, he met with 
plenty of tragi-comical adventure. 

Orchid-hunting in the Colombian cordillera has perils and 
excitements that match those of torpedo-catching off the coast 
of Chile. The orchid-hunter must first find his orchids. Every 
year this becomes more difficult in the case of the rarer and 
more beautiful species. In his chase of the gorgeous rose- 
tinted Cattleyi Mendelii, Mr. Millican, after being paddled up 
tropical streams and camping in tropical forests, had to follow 
dizzy mule-tracks along the edge of precipices, where missing a 
step meant being dashed to pieces. But then, the profusion of 
blossoms and the glowing colours that can be but feebly re- 
produced in stuffy hothouses at home are ‘ worth travelling from 
Europe to see.’ Still more toilsome is the task of tracking the 
Odontoglossum crispum and the Odontoglossum vescillarium 
to their cold, damp Andean home. By climbing passes and 
threading gorges the plant-collector reaches Pacho. where he 
is led to believe that the coveted O. crisfum can be plucked in 
the streets. His ardour is a little quenched when he is told 
that a mule-journey of three days must be made if he would see 
itin its natural state. Arrived at his journey’s end—at a height 
of 8500 feet above the sea—he finds that his plant has been 
driven two days’ march deeper into the forest. ‘ After about 
two months’ work,’ says Mr. Millican, ‘we had secured about 
ten thousand plants, cutting down, to obtain these, some four 
thousand trees, moving our camp as the plants became ex- 
hausted in the vicinity.’ The collector who comes after him 
will have to go further and fare worse; and by-and-by the 
odontoglossums, reft from the spots where they made their 
homes with the jaguar and the condor, may be found only in 
the stuffy hothouse. 

He who is in quest of South American adventure must not 
be content with plunging into the thick of its forests and its 
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revolutions. He must rush headlong into South American 
speculation. He must hunt after ‘concessions’ ; he must lend 
out of his means to ephemeral Governments ; he must barter 
his gold for paper, and waste all his breath and his wits in blow- 
ing bubbles until they burst. The inhabitants of the Argentine, 
natives and foreigners alike, were smitten with the speculative 
madness the other day. The devil of gambling entered into 
them, and in a body they rushed down a steep place into an 
abyss of bankruptcy, from which many of them will probably 
never emerge. We have heard a good deal, from the compara- 
tively safe distance of Europe, of the financial crisis at Buenos 
Ayres, and of the insurrection and revolution which accom- 
panied and flowed from it, leaving the last state of the Plate 
worse than the first. Mr. Thomas Turner was an onlooker at 
close quarters. Certain passages in his account of his Five 
Years’ Sojeurnin Argentina dispose one to believe that he was 
himself numbered in the devoted band of the bubble-hunters, 
if not also of the bubble-blowers. He has been bitten if he did 
not bite. There is more than a touch of rabid fury in the way he 
attacks the Argentines of both sexes and nearly of all classes 
and races. Afier giving these exceedingly lively and uncom- 
plimentary sketches of Argentine society, politics, and finance 
to the world, it will be wise to give Buenos Ayres a wide berth 
until a few more waves of revolution and commercial crisis 
have passed over the heads of its inhabitants. A premature 
return to the centre of Argentine traffic and intrigue might be 
for him as unsafe as a too hurried resumption of the duties of 
correspondent at the Chilian capital would be to Mr. Maurice 
Hervey ; their next experience of the Continent of Adventure 
might be their last. Still, it may not be necessary for either 
to delay long resuming their respective posts of observation. 
In the Continent of Adventure nearly everything comes to him 
that can wait a year or two. In another twelve months Mr. 
Hervey’s friends, the Balmacedistas, may be uppermost at 
Santiago, and Mr. Turner’s prophecies may have all come true 
at Buenos Ayres. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Once upon a time there was a girl, good but not pretty, who 
used to lecture the villagers upon sanitary matters ; and at the 
same time there was a man, ugly and bad, though quite open to 
receiving advice. The twain met, sat on stiles, hay-stacks, and 
other comfortable and -ecluded places ; and she instructed him 
on many things, chiefly religious. Ata picnic, while sitting on 
a bank of velvety moss, ‘their souls met’; and after this com- 
munion he suddenly eloped with a veiled woman whose locks 
were yellow—that tell-tale hue !—without even pausing to leave 
a P.P.C. card for the good girl. These breaches of etiquette 
naturally annoyed the good girl : so she pined, and scorned the 
other man, even though under the influence of her teaching 
he had bought a street of slums and turned it into a paradise 
with new wall-papers and a lot of posies. Then after Jim—that 
was his name—had buried the naughty lady with the golden 
hair, who was reaily his mother, and thought of explaining to 
Georgie—that was her name —all about the P.P.C. card, he read 
in the usual mendacious newspaper that she meant to marry 
the person who had tidied up the slums. So Jim sailed for 
somewhere to shoot elephants and forget Georgie ; and at that 
place he encountered the other man, who had likewise come 
out to shoot elephants and forget Georgie. One day they went 
shooting and forgetting together, and Jim killed a rhinoceros, 
while an elephant killed the other man. Wherefore Jim, after 
kissing him, hurried home to marry Georgie ; and they are now 
busy, from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of 
the same, putting the world to rights. Zhe King’s Daughter 
(London : Sonnenschein), by G. Cardella, is a fantastic jumble 
of virtue and frivolity, but amusing withal, and infinitely more 
readable than most novels ‘ with a purpose.’ 

She of The Heiress of Beechwood (London : Digby) is ‘a plea- 
sant, fresh-looking English girl,’ with twelve thousand a-year and 
an ambitious grandma. Many of the other sex are willing to 
take a hand in the deal ; but the heiress is given to the study 
of ethnology and ‘such’: so she snubs a curate, boxes the ears 
of an amorous and alcoholic peer, and sends away a serious 
barrister cousin of her father’s who is too conscientious to make 
a living by his trade, though he can prose like an university ex- 
tension lecturer on his favourite subjects, and never scruples to 
do so. Then she takes up with a wordy !over of the Beautiful, 
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to find out just in time that he has a wife dissembled in a 
French fishing village. Then come five years of sorrow—and 
finally victory, and the twelve thousand a-year which he says he 
does not want, for the persevering cousin once removed. The 
people are (fortunately) not such as one often meets in real life 
—never all together—out of Bedlam ; but their conversations, 
which are many and long, abound with the old familiar com- 
monplaces we all hate so well. 

Leslie (London: Digby), by the author of A Modern Milk- 
maid, is a clever and sprightly study of heredity. The heroine 
dwells too constantly on the border-land of insanity, but all 
the same she is a lively and entertaining young person, at- 
tractive after a fashion: though, had her father fulfilled his 
threat to strip her naked in a ballroom and thrash her till 
she died, the verdict would have been justifiable homicide. 
The book palpitates with passion, and its fleshliness is not 
seldom indiscreet: as, for instance, when the doctor pre- 
scribes river-bathing for the heroine, that like another Actzon 
he may lurk behind a tree. The characters are for the most 
part too savage to be desirable acquaintances. An aged tutor 
in love with the heroine is an odd mixture of Oxford coach, 
medieval astrologer, and Mehatma. He poisons himself when 
the heroine marries. Also there is a boy by no means ill- 
drawn ; while the doctor’s wife, who runs away with the heroine’s 
father, a fascinating blackleg, is a lively sketch of a featherhead. 
The book is decidedly above the average. 

Clouds of Black and Gold (London: Digby) is seemingly 
intended as a sensational story in which epigram and in- 
cident are to enthrall the astonied reader. On the title- 
page it has a motto proclaiming that ‘the very meanest 
things are made supreme’: an inspiring thought which re- 
sults in perpetual reference to the merits of a certain proprie- 
tary soap. Indeed, but for their usual smartness, one would be 
tempted to regard this fatuous attempt at a novel as one of the 
regular advertisements of that much-placarded preparation. 
The manners and customs of Hallamshire are depicted by Mr. 
Guy Balguy in Zhe Bantams of Sheffield (London : Leadenhall 
Press). ‘As far as possible,’ the author has kindly ‘abstained 
from using the wealth of the dialect of the town and its vicinage 
which he loves so well.’ And this is as it should be. It would 
have been too unkind to inflict on persons willing to undergo 
the tedium of reading his book in its present state the addi- 
tional horror of one of the most fearsome dialects into which 
it has been found possible to corrupt the English tongue. 
Sheffield may make most excellent steel, but we rather doubt 
if it has been intended by Providence as the scene, any more 
than Guy Balguy as the writer, of a romance. 

Many and curious are the vagaries of the human mind even 
when undisturbed by sudden shock and unobserved by the in- 
genious Mr. Grant Allen. It cannot be said that the strange 
phenomena which go to make up the second existence of Una 
Callingham absolutely transcend the limits of the possible. 
Indeed, Recalled to Life (Bristol: Arrowsmith) reads quite like 
a true story (so well has the artist kept himself in hand), being no 
more outrageous in its main idea than are many ‘cases’ gravely 
recorded in sober journals devoted to the exposition of mental 
pathology. You start with a murder, which is good; then 
comes entire oblivion on the part of the only witness of the 
event, which is better; and her successful determination to 
solve the mystery, which is best of all. It would spoil an in- 
teresting story to say more about the plot, which is worked out 
with care and understanding and enlivened with not a little 
humour, both grim and gentle at times. 

Mr. Batterss Pedigree; or, Experiences of a Tenderfoot 
(London: Henry), by Horace G. Hutchinson. Mr. Batters’s 
pedigree has very little to do with the story or rather it has 
everything to do with the story, but the story has very little to 
do with the book—which is compact of things old and new and 
interesting and amusing. Two stories which have appeared in 
the magazines—one of which will be pleasantly remembered 
as ‘ The Fate of the Blessed Opal’—appear naturally as chap- 
ters in Mr. Hutchinson’s o//a of experiences ‘out West.’ On 
the whole, perhaps, the best jape is the story of the two rattle- 
snakes which but this is another story. The incidents 
grouped about the brigand chiefs are excellent, and the grizzly 
story is quite perfect. 

Quite the best thing Mr. Hume Nisbet has yet done is The 
Jolly Roger (London : Digby). What matter that the colours 
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are trowelled on, that there is enough witchcraft and piracy to 
fill a dozen shilling shockers, if the result be a story which is 
real while you read? Boys big and small—and their elders 
too—enjoy blood and thunder, and these they get here with a 
vengeance. The tale is of the days when James VI. and I. was 
king, the scene is chiefly the Spanish main, and the actors are 
well fitted for their parts. A certain William Shakespeare, 
poet, puts in a quite unnecessary appearance ; and of him the 
author seems especially proud. 

Leslie’s Fate, and Hilda (Bristol: Arrowsmith), two ghost 
stories by Captain Andrew Haggard, is an excellent book : 
well written, weil illustrated, and well got up. It should form 
an acceptable Christmas present. /he White Hat, and Other 
Stories (same publisher) consists of twelve sporting tales fitly 
illustrated by the author. Pame/a’s Bequest (London: Innes) 
and /ris (same publishers) are two short tales for young 
people. They are not cheerful books—consumption is too 
prevalent and ravaging in both for that—but they are well 
meant and will do no one any harm. 

‘**What do you, base villain?” said the Baronet,’ is a sug- 
gestive and salient sentence from Zhe Romance of a Boxer 
(London: Digby), by which the general scope and tone of this 
thrilling work may be reasonably inferred. Others there are 
equally majestic but not equally in accordance with those rules 
of grammar which govern the English tongue. But it will do 
to read in the train, as will also Violin and Vendetta (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith), where the supernatural is made use of but does 
not quite come off. Better than either is Zhe Romance of 
a Madhouse (same publisher), a powerfully written shilling 
shocker with a novel and well-sustained, albeit somewhat im- 
probable, plot. 


ET EGO IN ARCADIA 


The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece. By RENNELL RODD, 
London : Stott. 


So Plutarch and Rabelais and other good clerks and mighty 
livers have been wrong. ‘The ‘voice of weeping heard and 
loud lament’ wasa wile of the Devil or a fiction of the Sophists. 
The nymphs of the flow’r-inwoven tresses have never fled 
from earth: they have but kept silence through the centuries 
in the twilight shade of their tangled thickets. Pan is not 
dead. Mr. Rodd has lived in Arcadia. It needs a long 
sojourn among the dwellers of the upland pastures—two years 
at least, it seems, spent in their sequestered valleys—before 
one shall learn how they exist to this day, a people who pre- 
serve that old-world freshness of our dreams, who still live the 
natural life with little heed or knowledge of the world beyond. 
But he who follows the pathway to the mountain village, who 
sits with the gossip in the sam, and watches the shepherd 
gathering in his flocks at even, shall soon have recalled to him 
the lilt of the earlier epic, the pastoral muse, and the many 
voices of the lyrical anthology. The Fates and the Nereids 
still live in the minds of men. The ferryman of Styx has be- 
come once more, as before Homer’s day, the grim messenger of 
death ; but the scholar who shall sit, as Mr. Rodd has sat, with 
the peasantry, shail little by little grow aware of the same old 
haunting awe that clings to lonely places, of the same familiar 
reverence at the shrine—the same grim dread of sunless 
death and the treachery of ,a hateful sea. In effect, the great 
god Pan has been much missed for some time; and we are 
obliged to Mr. Rodd for his re-discovery. The report of his 
death was no doubt only credited by the Germans. But now it 
turns out that he has never deserted Arcadia. 

It is a matter of regret to Mr. Rodd (but none to his readers) 
that before undertaking this volume he had no knowledge of 
comparative folk-lore, and no official title to enter upon the 
subject ‘beyond the attraction which he felt in its intrinsic 
interest.’ The result is a book which no folk-lorist and no 
scholar can afford to disregard. In ethnology Mr. Rodd may 
be to seek. He does, perhaps, more than justice to the Greek 
element in the national blood ; and he has fallen a prey to what 
seems a new form of the Pelasgic theory. But if his facts 
are many of them startling, and some of them important, it is 
because he has approached his work—not as a dealer in folk-lore 
but—-as a scholar and aman of taste. It would be easy to show 
that he is instinct with the Hellenic spirit. He has been able, 
for example, to see beauty ina clear atmosphere and a sun- 
scorched land: adiscernment more difficult for an Englishman 
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than himself suspects. Greece is still the most surpassing of 
countries. But her valleys are treeless, or covered (at best) by 
the dull olive, older here and more gnarled than in Italy, yet as 
unpleasing to the English eye as the eucalypt itself. The marble 
slopes of Pentellicus, where live the tortoise and the bee, blaze 
unrelieved but by the perfumed shrubs of the charcoal-burners 
and by fire-touched pines hung with nests of caterpillars. The 
asphodel itself is no plant of the lush meadow, but a tall and 
ragged weed, growing on a level of hard-caked earth. The 
majesty of the hot, still plain, vibrant with the voice of the 
cicada ; the weirdness of noon ; the gorges, red with oleander, 
bounded by the island sea ; the deep shadow on far amethystine 
hills ; the brightness, the glory, the austerity of Nature ; the 
clean colour and pure air which make it a delight to live: all 
are lost on the fog-bound islander. He sighs for his willows 
and hedgerows, the fat domestic landscape of the shires. Mr. 
Rodd, as a naturalised Arcadian, can rebuke the insolent theory 
of certain Philistines that the Greeks had no love of Nature- 
Their poetry and their traditions show that it modelled their 
lives. They have written it on the face of the country, and 
their characters are the shrines of their gods. In this, as in 
other matters, they find fit children in the modern Greeks, 
who, if they be not (as Mr. Rodd contends) the survivors of the 
old, who have absorbed or as it were worked out of their sys- 
tem the successive floods of barbarism with which they have 
been drenched, are then very curious instances of what may be 
done by adopting a national ideal. That a knowledge of mytho- 
logy (as taught to young ladies and others) should be common 
in the country to-day is only natural. You shall find the urchins 
in the village school at Delphi reciting the lives of heroes and 
saints, of Samson and Herakles, of the virgin huntress and her 
who was greatest among women, in a breath. All are equally 
real to them, as they might have been to their forebears eighteen 
centuries ago. It means little, moreover, that St. Paul has suc- 
ceeded to the attributes of Herakles in Crete, that Dionysus 
has been canonised in jolly Naxos, that Demeter (as a male 
saint) still protects the husbandman, or that a certain St. 
Nicholas @adaccirns has stepped into the place of Poseidon. 
Zeus may thunder in the islands, and St. Helios boast his 
shrine on every mountain summit. A Priapus and a Cypris 
may have their churches, the daughter of Demeter may still 
be carried off (in popular hagiology) by a demon Aga ; every 
grotto, in fine, may have its ‘virgin’ and every fountain its 
‘saint’: and still we care not. But augury is practised by the 
shepherds ; witchcraft still prevails in Thessaly ; omens which 
are mentioned by Herodotus (ill. 153) startled the people in 
1889 ; the smallpox is called edAoyia ; and the obol was, till the 
other day, put between the lips of the dead. Pan, indeed, has 
become xoutaoddipovos—the diable botteux. But his satyrs, the 
Kalikantsari, benign though tricksy persons, hirsute and goat- 
legged, addicted to dancing and amorous in their habits, still 
dwell in every forest ; and the Nereids (who are universally 
believed in) have not even altered their names. In the early 
part of this century Pan was seen in Crete, and shot at by 
a Sphakiote. He was attended by both men and women on 
foot and on horseback, a multitude of people ; ‘and the men 
were white as doves, and the women beautiful as sunbeams.’ 
The book contains some matter of mere folk-lore—of fairy 
brides, and gnomes, and the eternal Igdrasil : with many grisly 
enough superstitions, medizval and other, of lamia, of the 
succubus, and of vampires. But even here there is much that 
is distinctly Hellenic ; as, for example, the tale of the midday 
maidens, and the following :—Naxos (sixty years ago) being 
ravaged of the cholera, the rumour went round that the 
Naxian dead in the other world, having become numerous, had 
overpowered Charos, and were coming | ack again to earth to 
take possession of their own. The fear of these Vourkolekes 
was so great that the inhaliiants rushed to their houses at 
sunset, barred doors and windows, and piled the furniture 
against them. But the spectres nevertheless entered through 
the keyholes. . . . In speaking of the modern Greeks, Mr. Rodd 
pays a tribute, the justice of which all real travellers in the 
country will recognise, to the universal kindliness, hospitality, 
and honesty of the villagers. He gives us somewhat also con- 
cerning the savage heroism of the Klephts, and quotes from 
their ballads. Byron is forgotten now ; or we should remem- 
ber more of the grimmest fighters upon record, who lived on 
the mountain of Suli. Mr. Rodd has given us a book to be 
grateful for. 
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TAKE NOTICE! 
Names, and Their Meaning: A Book for the Curious. By 
LEOPOLD WAGNER. London: Unwin. 

Paper-maker, printer, and binder (except that the back of 
our copy has already fallen to pieces) have all three done 
their parts so well in this book that it may take in the unwary. 
That is why we caution them that there the goodness ends ; 
that all the rest—the matter and the arrangement—are a dis- 
grace to both author and printer. There are many pages in 
which every other line examples bad spelling, or bad grammar, 
or low'untutored English, or an error of fact, gross, palpable, 
abominable. Although not one single ‘authority’ is acknow- 
ledged from cover to cover, we know that the shoddy is made 
up of the sweepings of those idle impostures, the little diction- 
aries of useless information, which are (like this one) com- 
pact of all the silly lies that die so hard and are so little. The 
book is, besides, one tangled mass of thick and threefold ab- 
surdities ; and we despair of giving any adequate idea of it 
in a small space. 

‘The nickname Cavaliers ’—(shades of the chivalrous ! Cava- 
liers a mere nickname !)—‘ arose from the cavalier manner in 
which 2 number of gentlemen offered themselves as a perma- 
nent escort to the King.’ ‘ The signs of the Swan, the Phea- 
sant, and the Peacock arose in the days of knight-errantry, 
when every knight selected one of these birds as an emblem of 
chivalry, and exerted a pride in the association.’ Was ever 
such balderdash? Yes; there was, and is. Listen: ‘The 
sobriquet of The Almighty Nose was bestowed upon Oliver 
Cromwell’ (where ? when ?) ‘in allusion to his nasal enormity. 
Strange indeed that he, who had attained to the highest posi- 
tion in the land by sheer force of arms, should have been so 
continually taunted with the length and colour of his nose! 
Yet so it was. Nevertheless, there have been others whose 
peace of mind was daily threatened by popular malice in this 
selfsame respect.’ ‘Count von Moltke was popularly surnamed 
Helmuth the Taciturn, because though a master of half-a-dozen 
languages, he was never known to betray his plans in one of 
them.’ It is almost equal to the more famous of the classic 
school-board essays. 

‘In the two succeeding reigns, the Jacobus was denominated 
a Caro//us, the Latinised description of Charles... . . The 
French Louis dor literally signifies the gold of King Louis.’ 
The fine old family saying of ‘Whip him and put him to bed’ 
comes in well here. ‘ Bullion’ (of course it comes from its 
bulla, or seal), ‘so-called from the Latin bulla, rounded by art, 
is the technical description of gold and silver rounded into 
bars, and stored in the strong-rooms of the Bank of England, in 
readiness for coinage or for disposal to foreign governments in 
that convenient form.’ ‘The annual statement of the finances 
of this country is called the Budget, agreeably to the French 
bougetta.’ If he only knew it, mum was the word for him here, 
not budget. ‘The name of the Seven Dials arose froma 
column set up in the centre of a radius’ (the man doesn’t know 
B from a bull’s foot) ‘of seven streets, and displaying as many 
clock-faces. Its object was to define the limits of St. Giles’s 
Parish in this direction” ‘The first portion of the name of 
Cranbourne Street was in allusion to the long, slender neck 
and legs of the crane.’ Have we been on a wrong scent? 
and is this book the production of a lunatic? Anvhow, 
no wandering mania ever led him near Swallow Street 
(Regent’s Quadrant)—which is just about as long as a 
spit and a stride—or he wouldn’t say that its name ‘is a 
corruption of Slough Street, at one time a miry thoroughfare 
much infested by footpads’; nor would he explain the name of 
Air Street—shorter, if possible, and only the other side of the 
road—by saying that it ‘was, at the time of its erection in 1659, 
one of the most westerly, and consequently open, streets of the 
town. The open Air, y.- se! Fleet Road affords us a 
pleasing remembrance of that little river the Fleet, meandering 
eventually behind the older houses.’ After all, perhaps the 
Bedlam is the better theory. ‘Windmill Street furnishes an- 
other pleasant reminder of green pastures and rural delights.’ 
O Laurence Oliphant! O Piccadilly! ‘Great Coram Street 
affords us a pleasant reminder that the Foundling Hospital 
owes its existence to the benevolence of Capt. Thomas Coram.’ 
‘King Street’ (of course there are hundreds of them) ‘ received 
its title because it was the direct road between the court and 
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Westminster Abbey. Princes Street’ (hundreds more) ‘ was so 
called on account of its proximity to King Street’ ; which makes 
hash of the old joke of the big hole for the cat, and the little 
one side by side for the kitten. 

The English is impossible: for example, ‘ Burton Crescent 
memorialises its builder’ ; ‘the noble house of Torrington is 
memorialised by Torrington Square’—to replace the gates, no 
doubt. ‘Master Edward Storey, the royal keeper, whose house 
covered the spot now styled Storey’s Gate in his memory.’ And 
still the fool rushes in where etymologists almost fear to tread : 
‘Cyprus from the Greek Kupros, the name of a herd with which 
this island abounds’ ‘The Orkney Isles expresses the Gaelic 
for the Isles of Whales, alluding to their situation ; and the 
Shetland Isles, the Norse for the Viking Island, conformably 
with their native prenomen Hyalti, a Viking. Had these last, 
now, been written for a wager, they could not be (to parody 
A. C. S.) any madder, badder, sadder ; or make us gladder. 

Whichever way the searcher turns, the mendacious worthless 
ness is all one. ‘The board on either side of the roof of the 
vehicle’ (#d. guod the street ’bus), ‘upon which theatrical and 
other advertisements are exhibited, is known as the knife- 
board, from its fancied resemblance to that article of domestic 
utility.’ Did any one ever read this MS. except its writer? ‘In 
modern days the term Pantechnicon has come to be exclu- 
sively applied to a vehicle constructed for the removal of furni- 
ture.’ This must be from one of Mr. Punch’s Colwell Hatchney 
letters ; and the very next sentence is: ‘ The cloth that covers 
the box-seat of a carriage of any kind is called the hammer- 
cloth’ (which is from the Dutch ‘hemel,’ the tester of the 
coach), ‘because in the old coaching days it concealed the 
box which contained a hammer, nails, and other implements 
useful for repairs in the event of a breakdown on the journey.’ 
‘Running footmen preceded fhe use of private carriages by the 
wealthy.’ There’s never an old woman grown hoarse with 
crying of sprats that doesn’t know better. And how is it that 
there is any one to dare fake up this deadly rubbish, and try to 
sell it us for honest ware in a decent outside ? 

Even after all this scurvy ignorance, the smug audacity of 
the illiterate introduction is a comdb/e. ‘If the pages of English 
history,’ brags this incomparable oaf, ‘ do not furnish a clue, the 
following pages will.’ And then he goes on to vapour like a 
crow in a gutter that there is ‘little in the history of Kent that 
invests it with a Saxon interest.’ Little or nothing, indeed : 
except that it was the kingdom-seat of the great prince and 
dominator of them all—of Ethelbert, who introduced Chris- 
tianity. And the rest of this introduction is @ ?avenant, from 
‘St. Hallow’s-Barking ’—braying’s the word, friend—to ‘that 
portion of the Caribbean Sea which formerly bore the name of 
the Spanish Main.’ O for the bad old times, and the common 
hangman, and the fire that burns ! 


OLD AND NEW 


The Profligate; A Play in Four Acts. By A. W. Pinero. 
(London: Heinemann.) The chief interest of this, the second 
published of Mr. Pinero’s plays, is in the ending of it. Dunstan 
Renshaw has seduced and deserted. He marries an innocent 
school-girl, falls in love with her, and is being rapidlv trans- 
formed into a most excellent person, when his ‘plaything’ (as 
she is called) arrives, and his indignant wife turns him out of 
his own house. Subsequently he ‘drains the contents of the 
tumbler,’ and the wife, coming in to forgive him, finds him 
dead. Mr. Hare, it appears, thought this too cruel a strain on 
a’sympathetic public, and persuaded the author to prevent the 
deplorable consummation, Renshaw refraining at the last, and 
his wife discovering him on his knees. There has been a deal 
of pother about the respective merits of these endings, but it 
may be there is little to choose between them. Neither is good, 
since a man like Renshaw would neither have killed nor in- 
tended to kill himself for such a reason, being assured that his 
wife—her friends and the world urging her thereto—would 
consent before long to live with him again, as wives have con- 
sented before. Perhaps were life to be shown as it is (which it 
seems was the author’s intent), a hint should be given in the 
play, as it is given in the lines prefixed to it, ‘And having 
tasted stolen honey, you can’t buy innocence for money’: a 
hint that Dunstan Renshaw being—not a hot-blooded boy but 
—a really vicious debauchee, would have out-worn this passion 
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also, and with it his repentance: that as he had been he would 
surely be. This thing, too, like all other things theatrical, has 
been debated fiercely with reference to our hearths and homes; 
and so we leave it. For the rest, being concerned with simple 
emotions, and expressing them on the whole with dramatic 
fitness, the thing is a p/ay. 

The Study of English Literature: A Plea for Its Recognition 
and Organisation at the Universities (London: Macmillan), 
by John Churton Collins. It would be a pleasure to agree 
with Mr. Collins, because he writes well and says true things 
from time to time. But, strong though his argument be, it 
is not convincing. English literature, says he, is a very im- 
portant thing ; many less important things are taught at the 
Universities ; University men are often called upon to teach 
it; let us therefore wage war upon the unspeakable Univer- 
sity authorities (that is the tone) until they establish an 
honour school of English literature. Oxford is the particu- 
lar University to which your attention is directed in detail. 
His third argument is his chief, and refers, of course, to the 
‘Extension’ movement and its ‘ missionaries,’ as Mr. Col- 
lins likes to call them. Oxford is said, in the preface, to be 
‘deaf and indifferent even to the petitions of its own mis- 
sionaries, and of the President of its own Extension Society.’ 
Frankly, although Mr. Goschen’s opinions should always com- 
mand a respecttul hearing, we do not see why in this august 
role of President, etc., he must have the University trembling 
at his word ; and as for the missionaries—it is surely too much 
to expect of the University that it should order its schools for 
their benefit. The second argument is in truth irrelevant. No 
doubt, a deal of money zs spent upon Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and 
the like ; but they do not, as Mr. Collins’s school certainly 
would, draw away men from “tere humaniores. It is true 
that he makes a provision, in one place, that at least a third 
class in /iter@ humaniores should be a necessary preliminary 
to his school ; but it is certain that such a provision would be 
quickly swept away, and the new school put on the same footing 
as law or theology, in which honours can be taken with no 
provision in ‘ Greats.’ Such a new school, combining what is 
best in ancient and English literature and very properly in- 
cluding a knowledge of French, Italian, and German litera- 
tures, would present attractions before which those of logic 
and moral philosophy would pale. And whereas, when these 
latter have been mastered, English literature may be studied 
by the fit for its own sake, how many examination-wearied 
people would turn to an unaided pursuit of ethic and logic? 
For to Mr. Collins, who is eloquent over ,the poor student for 
that he ‘ cannot complete his literary education, one would put 
the simple question: Why? If he cannot complete it of his 
own accord, equipped as he is with a very sound basis for 
its study, is it worth while to incite him with schools and 
honours ? 

Gods and Heroes; or, The Kingdom ef Jupiter (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), by R. E. Francillon, is a book to delight a boy. 
Mr. Francillon has sought to bring the whole story of the 
Olympians into a consecutive saga ; and he has succeeded as 
well as any could. He deprecates comparison to Kingsley 
and Hawthorne ; but he need not, for his book is good enough 
to stand on its own merits. It is just the sort of reading that 
should make a boy long to be able to cope with his Homer and 
his Virgil, for Mr. Francillon breaks off just after Helen has 
eloped with Paris. You close the book, indeed, with your sense 
of gratitude that the Greeks were given to the world refreshed 
and renewed. 

Lovers of the uncanny will find in Ghosts and Glamour 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith) a number of passable stories—spoiled, 
indeed, too often by explanations, but on the whole superior to 
the pompous mysteries of Mr. William Thomas Stead. We 
have also received Oliver and Boyd's Edinburgh Almanac for 
1892 (Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd), which is larger and con- 
sequently more useful than ever; Zhe Scottish Educational 
Year-Book and Diary for 1892 (Aberdeen: Zhe Daily Free 
Press Office), which is invaluable to members and officials of 
school boards, teachers, and others of that class ; a new edi- 
tion, being the twenty-ninth, of Every Man’s Own Lawyer (Lon- 
don : Crosby) ; a new edition of Zhe Vision of Judgment, etc. 
(London : Griffith, Farran), being the latest volume of ‘ The 
Bijou Byron’; Zhe Evolution of Mind in Man (London: 
Kegan Paul), by H. B. Medlicott ; Zhe‘ Darkest England’ 
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Soctal Scheme (London : Salvation Army Offices) ; and the De- 
cember number of Zhe West Indian Civil Rights Guardian 
(Barbados : Zhe Argosy Office), which ought to be of great 
service to those who are ventilating the grievances of the 
colony. 
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Downey. 6s. 

Poems. W.C. Scully. London: Unwin. 


TRAVEL 


Adventures amid the Equatorial Forests and Rivers of South 


America. H. Villiers Stuart. London: Murray. 21s. 
Brighter South Africa. J. ¥. Ritchie. London: Unwin. 5s. 
The Chinese. R. Coltman. London: Davis. Ios. 


BioGRAPHY 


Carlyle. David Masson. Glasgow: Carter. 

Sir Philip Sidney. H. R. Fox Bourne. London: Putnam. 5s. 

Theodor Christlieb, D.D., of Bonn. By His Widow. London : 
Hodder. 


THEOLOGY 


Church and State in Scotland. Thomas Brown. Edinburgh : 
Macniven. 

How to Read the Prophets. 
Clark. 4s. 

Memorials of a Ministry. E. A. Thomson; Edited by John 
Laidlaw. Edinburgh: Clark. 


Paul the Missionary. W. M. Taylor. 


Buchanan Blake. Edinburgh : 


London : Burnet. 5s. 


The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of Our Lord. William 
Milligan. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
MIscELLANEA 
Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information. London : Cassell. 


5s. 


Character Sketches. W. T. Stead. London: Review of 
Reviews. 5S. 
Elements of Agriculture. W. Fream. London: Murray. 


2s. 6d. 

In Two Moods. 
W. Westall. 

Latest Literary Essays and Addresses. 
don: Macmillan. 6s. 

Luncheon Dishes. M. L. Allen. 

Milling Machines and Processes. 
Crosby. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac. 
and Boyd. 6s. 6d. 

Power and Force. J. B. Keene. 

Practical Play-Writing. A. C. Calmour. 
smith. 2s. 

Skating. J. M. Heathcote and C. G. Tebbutt. 
Longmans. Ios. 6d. 


Korolenko ; Translated by S. Stepniak and 
London: Ward and Downey. 6s. 


J. R. Lowell. Lon- 


London : Kegan Paul. Is. 
P. W. Hasluck. London: 


Edinburgh : Oliver 


London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Bristol : Arrow- 


London : 


Theatre Impressions. A. B. Walkley. London: Unwin. 5s. 
The Century Dictionary. Vol. V1. 
London: Unwin. 42s. 


Edited by W. D. Whitney. 
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The Collected Mathematical Papers of Arthur Cayley. Vol. 1v. 
Cambridge : University Press. 25s. 

The Evolution of Mind in Man. H. B. Medlicott. 
Kegan Paul. Is. 

The Monks of Melrose. W.G. Allan. Edinburgh: Thin. 

The Occult Sciences. A. E. Waite. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 

The Scottish Educational Year-Book. Aberdeen: The Daily 
Free Press. 1s. 


London : 


ForEIGN 


Der Mensch und seine Rassen. 8. Langkavel. Stuttgart : 
Dietz. 4m. 


Egypt: Upper Egypt, with Nubia as far as the Second 


Cataract and the Western Oases. K. Baedeker. Leipzig: 
Baedeker. 10m. 

Geschichte Oesterreichs. Band 4. A.Huber. Gotha: Perthes. 
11m. 


Pauvres saltimbangues. Saltarino. Dusseldorf: Lintz. 12 m. 








NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Ep1Tor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, £1, 10s. 4d. ; and India and China, £1, 12s. 6d. 
Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
i. CLASSICAL. Il. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 











THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 


The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR | 


WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. ScHemME, THE | 


UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 








BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


i! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr, STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 64., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 
9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 











MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGIHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 






Thousands of Illustrated 
\ Descriptive 
Testimonials AX Pamphlet 
containing 
from all Ranks > Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 


of Society. Post Free. 

Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘ Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Gugst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH. 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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VIRGINIA STATE DEBT. 


Se TERMS OF SETTLEMENT arrived at between the 
Virginia State Commission and the Virginia Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee, having received the assent of the London and American 
Advisory Boards, and also been approved by a General Meeting of the 
Creditors called by the Council of Foreign Bondholders on 18th 
December 1891, Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co. are authorised to 
inform holders of Obligations of the State of Virginia who have not 
yet availed themselves of the benefits to be derived under the Agree- 
ment of 12th May 1890, and the Plan and Proposition of 28th 
November 1890, that they can now do so upon depositing such obliga- 
tions with them on or before 15th January 1892, and paying I per cent. 
on the face value of same. After said date additional deposits will be 
received on such terms as may be decided upon by the Virginia Bond- 
holders’ Committee, New York. 
FOUNDER’S CourT, LONDON, E.C. 
31st December 1891. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,0O00O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divatiocs { Major-General F. NepzAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
ectorS 4 RopertT HUNTER, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
M er—GeorRGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 





Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapiTaL SuBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 © o 
Paw Up, 251,093 15 © 
RgSERVE FunpD, 223,000 0 9 
Uncatiep CapirTA., 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADoLF von Anpr& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarD STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 Pa for Three and Four Years. 
5 +s for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 South CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, fue eS 
Palme GAneral.. «lw lw lt ls 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EpINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : ‘ 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GrorGe Topp Cureng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davin Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

AMES D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™m. B. DuNvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The ogy is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSTTE of Derentures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Ceuranies. &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PU»CHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


£505,000. 


| 





| 


| 





hotel and Mydropathic 


Hnnouncements. 


ODD LD ADD DDD DS SLD SSSI LSA SDD DDS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Sean. etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Weil Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN., 


OXFORD. 
Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


wr 














AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 
’ Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


Managers—) ’NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } yee 


{DON. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BRISBANE, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, F P a BATAVIA, : : wa 
COLOMBO, . : oe ROCKHAMPTON, . os 
RANGOON, . , me TOWNSVILLE, - og 
MAURITIUS, . , i MARYBOROUGH, ra 
BoMBAY, , . ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 
KURRACHEE, : a MOMBASSA, 

BAGHDAD, . : ee 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawgs & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 38. 9d., 


. od., 5. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5S. gd. 
aan Print Shirts, awit 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better kX 1 
equally cheap. AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. , 

BRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
oun a Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 








EVERYBODY COUGHS, except those who take 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


Which stop a Cough at once—relieve the Breathing—loosen the Phiegm, 
and produce ease and comfort truly astonishing. 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Shortness of Breath, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism—and taste pleasantly.—Sold at 1s. 1}d., 
as. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. per bex, by all Drugyists. 





Offices 22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 
















Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


———— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 





Saturday Review.—‘ A very fine book.’ 
Scottish Leader.—‘ The ideal gift-book of the year.’ 


Daily Graphic.—‘ A selection which all boys should, and most boys 
will, appreciate.’ 








d British Weekly.—‘ A collection of the noblest verse in our language.’ 
ins Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘ One of the best anthologies by which 
if literature has ever been enriched.’ 
4 Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 
[_ Pall Mail Gazette.—‘ Every boy ought to have this book, and most 
i@ men.’ 
World.—‘ Will stir all the boys’ hearts in the Kingdom as by 
trumpet.’ 
Glasgow Herald.—‘ Mr. Henley has done his work admirably—we 
‘ may even say, perfectly.’ 
E Star.—‘ This perfectly lovely volume.’ 
' Dublin Evening Mail. —‘ Edited with admirable critical judgment 
@ and conscientious care.’ 
4 H a4 y 
ih E , Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 


New YORK: 


| wish to make a handsome present to a boy.’ 


| 


A few Large-paper Copies left. Price 28s. net. 
i Anti-Jacobin.—‘ By all means let boys read it, for it is the kind of | 
| reading which will help to make them men.’ 
Spectator.—‘ His selection is, on the whole, as good as can be.’ 
id Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an 
; instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
' wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 










Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, ( 


Author of ‘ A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 


The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
‘ Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., 


PRESS NOTICES. 





270 STRAND, W.C. ; anD METHUEN & CO., 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


' courage to misfortune.’ 


— 
old only tn 1 oz, Packets and 2,4,802., and 1 lb. Tims, which 
heep the Tobacco in fine sme oki ng condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBAC( 0 SaLL ERs, STORRS, ETC, AND Takano Orsi. 
The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cur CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
e following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,.—1T he picture drawn by our Help« he poor 
old man inthe workliouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of Lame 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself * Old Screw,” 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 


‘ews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent. 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werel in London,I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my Lp bo ac- 
uaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer roun 
Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT "(this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 





bound in stamped 


Educational Review.—‘ This book should be looked at by all who 


Leeds Mercury.—‘ The book is one which all lovers of poetry will 
appreciate.’ 
Edinburgh Medical Journal.—‘ He has mixed songs of battle, of 


love, constancy, and patriotism, so well that even those who are boys 
no longer may be stirred and heartened.’ 





Illustrated London News.—‘ Worthy to be placed on the same shelf 
as our ‘‘ Golden Treasuries.” Though admirably adapted to 
stimulate courage and patriotism in the young, it will be equally welcome 
to the adult.’ 

Speaker.—‘ Mr. Henley’s is a very fine ambition, and it will hardly 
be denied that his is a splendid book of verse.’ 


North British Daily Mail.— 





‘May be commended unreservedly.’ 


Tablet.—‘ Take it all in all, as a present for boys, and for men for a 
that matter, ‘* Lyra Heroica,” printed with perfection and handsomely 
bound, is a book among books, an anthology among anthologies.’ 


St. James's Gazette. —‘ In the eyes of that curious Radical section to 
whom all war, for whatever purpose, on behalf of whatever principle, 
is a crime, this book must seem the most dangerous and most immoral 
that was ever put into the hands of youth. For it sings the glory of 
noble and honourable war. Its note is a note of healthy and resolute 
defiance—the defiance of liberty to bondage, of duty to disgrace, of 





: 
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18 Bury STREET, W.C. 














Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, I15 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





